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CONTRIBUTORS 


Harris & Ewing 


As a critic, collec- 
tor and museum 
director, Duncan 
Phillips is one of 
the unique figures 
on the American 
art scene. A recent 
issue of ARTS fo- 
cused attention on 
the critical side of 
Mr. Phillips’ ca- 
reer [“‘A ‘critic 
and His Pictures,” 
December, 1955], and it pleases us to turn 
in this number to the Phillips Gallery itself 
whose collection he formed. Mr. Phillips was 
born in Pittsburgh, studied at Yale Univer- 
sity and has authored many publications, 
including A Collection in the Making, The 
Artist Sees Differently, The Leadership of 
Giorgione and numerous articles in the art 
periodicals. For this issue of ARTS he has 
written a special commentary on several works 
in the Gallery’s permanent collection. 





Jerome Mellquist, ARTS’s correspondent in 
Paris, recently organized an international 
symposium of art critics concerned with the 
relations between modern architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture. It will be published by 
UNESCO next year. 


Dore Ashton’s article on André Lanskoy, 
which appeared in last month’s ARTS, was 
based on her trip to Europe last year. As 
a critic for The New York Times. she is 
once again covering the American art scene, 
and in this number turns more concentrated 
attention to the American sculptor José de 
Rivera. Her critical articles appear regularly 
in periodicals here and abroad. 


Bernice Davidson’s articles and reviews have 
appeared frequently in our pages. She 
received her education at Wellesley College 
and the Fogg Art Museum, and has traveled 
abroad. She is now on the editorial staff of 
the Frick Collection in New York City. 


FORTHCOMING: 4 critical profile of 
the American painter Morris Kantor by Anita 
Ventura . . . ARTS’s Special Book Number, 
with reviews by Wylie Sypher, Sonya Rudi- 
hoff, Leo Steinberg, Alfred Werner, Francis 
Kloeppel, Hilton Kramer and others... A 
feature on the exhibition of Visionaries and 
Dreamers at the Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington, D. C.... 


Office at New York, N. Y., August 27, 1 


incorporating Aris Digest H | ( Vol. 30, No. 7 /60 cents 
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ON THE COVER 


An untitled drawing, ink on paper (1954), by the 
American artist Ben Benn, whose recent works are 
on view this month at the Harry Salpeter Gallery 
in New York. For an article on Benn’s artistic 
oeuvre, see “The Achievement of Ben Benn,” by 


Hilton Kramer, on pages 24-29. 
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LETTERS 


ART IN LOS ANGELES 

To the Editor: 

I was surprised that Herman Cherry, as an old 
Angeleno, made no mention of Harry Braxton 
in his otherwise excellent article on art in L.A, 
(“Los Angeles Revisited,” March]. If my memory 
serves, in his gallery in the English Village and 
later on Vine Street, Braxton showed extremely 
advanced art for the time (late twenties and 
early thirties) and for the area. I seem to remem- 
ber a Noguchi show in 1930. Through his wife, 
Viola Brothers Shore, Braxton knew many of the 
movie colony and started their interest in paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

May I take this opportunity to tell you what a 
wonderful job I think you are doing with ARTS? 
Each issue is more interesting than the last, and 
in the current issue all the reviews of the shows 
are excellent. I also enjoy Leo Steinberg’s writ- 
ing very much. 

Charles Alan 
The Alan Gallery 
New York City 


STEINBERG ON SCULPTURE 
To the Editor: 
Mr. Steinberg has a right to tell us that Maillol 
fails to tax his sensibility where he is most 
awake (and where is that, one wonders?), but as 
a general observation it seems to me quite silly 
[Month in Review, March]. And I see that he 
has had to leave Matisse’s sculpture out of this 
piece in order to have it come out a tidy pack- 
age. All the more pity, since his remarks about 
Gonzalez are all to the good. 
M. Lawrence 
Syracuse, New York 


JUDGMENTS ON COLLAGE 
To the Editor: 
Barbara Guest's “Notes on Collage” [March] 
contains some interesting observations, but it is 
disappointing to see how timid her remarks on 
the American collages are. They were strictly 
inferior. But before a critic strains for large, 
sweeping explanations for differences between 
Americans and Europeans, isn’t it quite impera- 
tive to say that the American collages were very 
badly chosen? Perhaps Miss Guest is right about 
“Americans still regard art too seriously” and the 
rest of it. But these wonderfully easy statements 
really ought to be attached at some point to 
artistic values, not simply ‘strung like the tail of 
a kite from some helter-skelter selection. . . . 
Max Roberts 
New York City 


NATIONAL ART PROGRAM 
To the Editor: 
You deserve to be most warmly congratulated 
for your strong and well-taken stand in support 
of a national art program. . . . There is no doubt 
that our great country with its vast material re- 
sources presents a rather sorry spectacle in its 
most inadequate official support of cultural pro- 
grams in general and painting and sculpture in 
particular. ... 
Dr. Robert E. Schneider 
Galleria Schneider 
Rome, Italy 


BRITISH VIEW 

To the Editor: 

. . . I would like to [say] how much I enjoy 
your. magazine. It is very stimulating and espe- 
cially interesting to me in London to see how 
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the young painters in the U.S.A. are working. 
Unfortunately, we see too littke American paint- 
ing licre. Most people are familiar with half a 
dozen names, e.g., Jackson Pollock, Ben Shahn, 
Edward Hopper, and dismiss American painting. 
The large exhibition at the Tate Gallery was 
the first important exhibition of American paint- 
ing seen in England in a long time. Believe me, 
a lot of people have revised their opinions. I 
think what impressed us most was the earnest- 
ness of it all, and the potentialities of it. 

Derek Hirst 
London, England 


FROM INDIA 
To the Editor: 
I have just gone through the November 1955 
issue of your new ARTS and appreciated your 
feature and illustrations on Indian sculpture, 
“The Indian Age of Bronze,” as most appealing 
and lively. This feature and illustrations and its 
cover page have set before the eyes of the world 
a bright example of Indian sculpture. . . . I 
congratulate you for placing Indian art in your 
magazine; the feature has been highly praised 
by the general readers of this educational and 
cultural organization. I earnestly wish for this 
magazine’s continued success . . . 
Shri Sadananda Banerjee 
President, Biswabanee 
Bhadrakali, Hooghly, India 


GONZALEZ MEMOIR 
To the Editor: 
The article “Julio Gonzalez, My Father” [Feb- 
ruary] is the most beautiful and moving bio- 
graphical writing that I have read anywhere. 
I have wondered if Roberta Gonzalez wrote 
this for you in English. If it is a translation .. . 
please extend to the translator my appreciation. 
Monique Anrod 
New York City 
EDIToR’s NOTE: Mme Gonzalez wrote her memoir 
of her late father in French, and it was trans- 
lated for ARTS by associate editor Francis Kloep- 


pel. 
CORRECTION 





To the Editor: 
I know it is embarrassing, but my picture is up- 
side down [Americans at the Tate Gallery,” 
March]. Perhaps you can put it right side up in 
the next issue. 
Robert Motherwell 
New York City 
EDITOR'S NOTE: 
We are embarrassed to find that Mr. Motherwell’s 
painting, Granada (Spanish Elegy, II), in the 
collection of Nelson Rockefeller, was published 
upside down in our March number; we reprint 
the picture correctly above. We should like to 
point out that our staff followed the labeling on 
the photograph. 











Public Cuction Sales 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Sale Cpril 18 at 8 p.m. 


OLD MASTERS 


By Dutch, Flemish, Venetian, 
British and Other Masters 


Property of 


FERDINAND PETER VOGEL 
Rumson, N. J. ¢ Sold by His Order 


Dutch and Flemish XVII century works by Jordaens, Van Dyck, 
Rubens, Jan Steen, Paulus Potter, Jacob van Ruisdael, Theodor 
Rombouts, Seghers, Teniers the Younger ’ * Venetian paintings 
by Titian, Canaletto, Marieschi and others * ’ British portraits 
by Reynolds, Hoppner, Sir John Watson Gordon; a landscape 
with figures by Gainsborough * * From the French School, a 
painting by Nicolas Poussin 


Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ 


On lew from Cpril 14 





Sale Clpril 17 at 8 p.m. 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
By Old Masters & XIX Century Artists 


Property of 
A NEW YORK PRIVATE COLLECTOR 


Ninety-four examples by Rembrandt; and works by Durer, Van 
Meckenem, Zasinger, Aldegrever; Meryon, Whistler and others 


Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 


On Urew from Cpril 7 
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To April 7 


19th and 20th CENTURY FRENCH 
20th CENTURY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


From April 9 12TH CENTURY AUVERGNE CARVED WOOD 


AND POLYCHROMED MADONNA. 27” HIGH. 


| FRENCH & COMPANY wwe. 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
210 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 
PAINTINGS «¢ DECORATIONS e¢ TAPESTRIES « SCULPTURE e¢ FURNITURE 


KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 
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AUCTIONS 


Old masters from various schools 
to be offered at Parke-Bernet Galleries 





Rombouts: THE CONCERT, in old-masters sale at Parke-Bernet. 


a important sale of old masters, from the 
collection of Ferdinand Peter Vogel, of 
Rumson, N. J., highlights this month’s calen- 
dar at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. The paint- 
ings, which will be offered on April 18 at 
8:00 p.m., include brilliant examples from 
the Venetian, Dutch and Flemish schools. 
Titian is represented by his Madonna and 
Child with Two Saints, a work of his youth, 
formerly in the Holford Collection, Dor- 
chester House. Canaletto’s Piazzetta will also 
be up for sale, as well as Venetian scenes by 
Bellotto and Marieschi. 
The Dutch and Flemish selection is par- 





AUCTION CALENDAR 


April 5, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Chinese early bronzes, pottery, porcelains, jades, 
stone sculptures and paintings. Bronzes are of 
the Shang, Chou, Han, Wei and other periods; 
prehistoric pottery as well as Han, T’ang and 
Sung examples; paintings are of the Yiian and 
Ming dynasties. From the Collection of Tonying 
and Co., Inc. Exhibition now. 


April 6 & 7, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. French, Venetian and English furniture 
of the eighteenth century, as well as bibelots 
and decorations. Included are a grande bergére 
signed by Louis Cresson, M.E.; a set of six Louis 
XV beechwood caned side chairs by Pierre Bon- 
nemain, M.E.; an acajou architect's commode 
with bronze doré mounts. Collected by the late 
W. Jay Saylor of New York and sold by order 
of Yolanda Saylor. Exhibition now. é 


April 10, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Finely bound library sets, rare first editions, 
autographs and manuscripts, the property of Sol. 
M. Flock of Philadelphia and other owners. Also 
fifteen Copto-Egyptian leaves attributed to the 
tenth to fourteenth century, the property of H. 
Aram Gulezyan. Exhibition now. 


April 11, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
The Haffenreffer Collection of cigar-store In- 
dians and other trade signs. Sold by order of 
the Narragansett Brewing Co. Exhibition from 
April 6. 

April 13 & 14, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. American furniture; Baccarat, Clichy and 
St. Louis paperweights; bronzes and portrait 
miniatures. The bronzes include Cheyenne and 





ticularly rich. A portrait of Sir Roger Town- 
shend and a small sketch for an altarpiece 
display the virtuosity of Van Dyck. Two 
works by Jakob Jordaens are included, the 
Head of St. Peter and The Visitation, the 
latter certified by Dr. Ludwig Burchard in 
1954. Rubens’ Head of St. Bartholomew is 
also certified by Dr. Burchard. Other master- 
pieces included are Jan Steen’s The Marriage 
Contract, a landscape with cattle by Paulus 
Potter, Jacob van Ruisdael’s Waterfall and 
Theodor Rombouts’ The Concert. 

The paintings will be on display from 
\pril 14 at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Bronco Buster by Frederic Remington; Ameri- 
can paintings offer Indians on Guard by E. 
Irving Couse, Stagecoach and Outside the Saloon 
by Frederic Remington and Night Rider by 
Leigh. Property from the estate of the late 
Robert Clark Laing. Exhibition from April 7. 
April 17, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Etchings and engravings by old masters and nine- 
teenth-century artists. Included are ninety-four 
subjects by Rembrandt, notably a beautiful im- 
pression of The Entombment, and five land- 
scapes; other representative works by Diirer, 
Van Meckenem, Martin Zasinger, Aldegrever, 
Lucas van Leyden. Exhibition from April 7. 
April 18, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Old master paintings, the property of Ferdinand 
Peter Vogel, of Rumson, N. J., sold by his order. 
(For details see story above.) Exhibition from 
April 14. 

April 20 & 21, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. English and other furniture and deco- 
rations, the property of various owners. Exhibi- 
tion from April 14. 

April 24 & 25, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Art reference books, collected by the 
late Baron Cassel van Doorn and sold by order 
of the executrix. Exhibition from April 14. 


April 26, 27 & 28, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Paintings, English eighteenth-century 
furniture and silver, the appointments of a 
palatial mansion. Exhibition on the premises, 56 
East 93rd Street, on April 15, 2 p.m. to 6 p.m.; 
April 16 and 17, from 10.00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Admission fee of $1.00 for the benefit of P.A.L., 
N. Y. Times Neediest Cases and Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund. 
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thru April 7 


April 9 to May 5 
PAINTINGS BY 
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first one-man show 
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PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


Dr. Peter H. Selz (right), Chair- 
man of the Pomona College Art 
Department, has accepted an in- 
vitation from the editors of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica to revise 
the article on painting for the 
new edition. Appointed last year 
to his post at Pomona College, 
Dr. Selz previously directed the 
graduate program in art educa- 
tion at the Institute of Design of 
the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago. 


In the Fifty-ninth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity, at the Art Institute, Anna P. Baker was awarded the Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal and Prize of $1,500 for her can- 
vas entitled High Frequency Ping. The jury consisted of Hedda 
Sterne, Ibram Lassaw and Gordon Bailey Washburn. Miss Baker, 
a native of London, Ontario, is a recent graduate of the Art 
Institute with an M.A. degree. (For further information on prize- 
winners in Chicago, see Allen S. Weller’s article on page 15.) 


Peter A. Juley photo 


The painter Eliot Candee Clark 
(left) was recently elected President 
of the National Academy of De- 
sign to succeed Lawrence Grant 
White, who resigned last February. 
An author as well as painter and 
watercolorist, Mr. Clark has written 
a History of the National Academy 
of Design, 1825-1953, and books on 
Alexander Wyant, John Twacht- 
man and J. Francis Murphy. As a 
painter he is represented in mu- 
seums across the country. 





Eleanor Olson, Curator of the Oriental Collections at the Newark 
Museum, has returned to her post after a leave of absence of 
eighteen months. A year of that period was spent in Japan, 
where, as a Fulbright Research Scholar, she made a study of 


contemporary print-making and the folk arts and crafts of the 
country. 


1886—FRANK REHN—/956 


American art lost a staunch supporter with the recent 
death of Frank K. M. Rehn. Although frequently urged to 
follow the popular trend of French art that succeeded the 
Armory Show, he never included any but American artists 
in his gallery. Born (in New York) under the aegis of art, 
for his father was a noted painter of landscapes, he yet 
was not encouraged to enter the art field; for a time he 
wrote fiction for magazines, and later art criticism for a 
daily newspaper. He assumed the management of the 
Salmagundi exhibitions and also assisted in the founding 
and management of the Milch Galleries. In 1920, with his 
first wife, Peggy Wrenn, in their home on West Fiftieth 
Street, he opened a private exhibition gallery. The inti- 
mate, companionable character of this gallery continued 
through succeeding locations. The early exhibitions in- 
cluded paintings. by the older school of artists—Weit, 
Twachtman, Wyant, Maurice Prendergast, Childe Hassam 
among others. Later many contemporary artists who had 
previously exhibited work elsewhere came to his gallery 
and remained as permanent contributors. His final roster 
included Eugene Speicher, Edward Hopper, Charles 
Burchfield, Reginald Marsh, Franklin Watkins, Morris 
Kantor and Henry Mattson. In the Bellows Memorial Exhi- 
bition, at the Metropolitan Museum, his gallery supplied 
three-fourths of the canvases.-MARGARET BREUNING 











Zubel Kachadoorian (right), whose work was (By 
recently introduced to New Yorkers in a 
one-man show at the Delacorte Gallery, has 
been awarded a year's fellowship by the 
American Academy in Rome, it was an- 7 
nounced by James Kellum Smith, President 
of the Academy. The total value of the fel- 
lowship is approximately $3,000, including 
stipend, travel allowances and free studio 
and residence at the Academy. Born in Gar- 
den City, Michigan, Mr. Kachadoorian is at 
present a resident of New York. 





Peter Land (left), of London, England, who 
is at present studying city planning at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology on an as- 
sistantship, has been awarded a prize of £100 
by the Royal Academy of Arts in London. 
The prize came in recognition of his design 
thesis for a concert hall attached to a college 
of music and drama, At Carnegie Tech Mr. 
Land is preparing both a written and design 
thesis, for his M.A. degree, on the unity of 
architectural techniques and their theoretical 
foundations in society. 





The resignation of Frederick R. Pleas- 
ants (right), Curator of Primitive Arts 
and New World Cultures for the 
Brooklyn Museum since 1950, was re- 
cently announced by Edgar C. Schenck, 
Director of the Museum. In making 
the announcement Mr. Schenck stated 
that the Governing Committee accepted 
Mr. Pleasants’ resignation for reasons 
of health with deep regret. Mr. Pleas- 
ants received an A.B. degree from 
Princeton University in 1930 and an 
M.A. degree in Anthropology from 
Harvard University in 1938. He was associated with the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard before coming to the Museum. Miss Flora 


Siegel has been named Acting Curator of the Department of 
Primitive Arts. 








NATIONAL NEWS NOTES 


Taking note of the costly duplication of effort required to mount 
exhibitions of significance and importance across the country, 
twelve museums have formed the Museum Exhibitions Associa- 
tion in order to pool talents, energies and funds in the creation 
of new shows. 

The Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston, will act as the 
central co-ordinating agency for the group. James S. Plaut, 
Director of the Institute, is chairman of the first MEA steering 
committee, whose other members are H. Harvard Arnason, 
Director, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis; Philip C. Adams, 
Director, Cincinnati Art Museum; Adelyn Breeskin, Director, 
Baltimore Museum of Art; and Gordon B. Washburn, Director, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Besides the museums represented on the current steering com- 
mittee, the MEA comprises seven museums spread from coast 
to coast to give the most practical and economical representation 
and also to facilitate scheduling and transportation. They are 
the San Francisco Museum of Art, the Houston Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, the Municipal 
Art Center, Long Beach, California, and the Munson-William- 
Proctor Institute, Utica, New York. 
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NEW IN NEWARK 





The Portrait of Mrs. Richard Sprigg (above), an important work 
by the eighteenth-century American painter John Hesselius, has 
recently been purchased for the Newark Museum through the 
Members Fund. The artist (1728-78) was the son of Gustavus Hes- 
selius, the Swedish-born artist who is often termed “the earliest 
painter in America.” Succeeding his father as the favorite por- 
traitist of Philadelphia and Southern families, he developed into 
a remarkably competent painter, a strong colorist, and one of the 
first to introduce an American note in portraits, especially in his 
Settings. 





The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, which operates the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, has established a one-million- 
dollar fund for a biennial international art competition. One 
International Award of $10,000, three $1,000 Continental Section 
Awards and $1,000 National Section Awards for artists in the 
sixteen countries now eligible will be presented. To be eligible, 
nations must have representatives in the International Council of 
Museums, the International Association of Art Critics and the 
International Association of Plastic Arts. The National and Inter- 
national Committees of these organizations will organize the 
competition and select the jurors, who will not necessarily be 
members of these organizations. The first competition, to be held 
this year, will be exclusively for painting. 


The National Art Materials Trade Association will hold its 1956 
convention in New York from April 11 to 14 at the Statler Hotel, 
it has been announced by Erwin M. Riebe, general convention 
chairman. The event will include the most extensive trade show 
in the Association’s history; manufacturers have planned some 
seventy-five exhibit booths in which the newest in art supplies 
and packaging design will be displayed. Thursday afternoon, 
April 12, has been set aside especially for artists and art directors 
to visit this “Art-O-Rama” exhibition and examine the latest 
products in the field. Tickets may be obtained through retailers 
who are members of NAMTA, or through the New York head- 
quarters of NAMTA at 23 East Twenty-sixth Street. 


PICASSO 


“THE WOMAN" 





PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS 
BRONZES 


LITHOGRAPHS 


April 16-May 19 


galerie chalette 


45 West 57th St., New York 
PL 3-3401 
















DELIUS GALLERY 


(DELIUS GIESE) 
100th Exhibition 


of the Galerie St. Etienne 


KAETHE KOLLWITZ 


Drawings and rare prints 


April 16—May 12 





Just published: 
COMPLETE OEUVRE CATALOG 
of the artist’s etchings, lithographs 
and woodcuts with 278 illustrations. 
In German. Compiled by Dr. A. 
Klipstein. Limited edition of 200 
copies with English title page. Pub- 
lished by Galerie St. Etienne. 
$30.00 





Pinturichio (1454-1513) Size 9%" x 4%" each 
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19 East 64th Street, New York 
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SPECTRUM 


A Visit with Chagall 


_ several intensive weeks of sightseeing and visiting 
galleries in Italy last summer, we were happy to head up 
the Mediterranean coast to a little town outside Nice on the 
French Riviera. We took the crowded bus through the hills 
to Vence with some uncertainty, for our phone connection 
from Florence had been almost impossible. The next after- 
noon we walked up a tree-lined drive and were immediately 
put at ease by Marc Chagall and his wife. 

The comprehensive retrospective exhibition of Chagall’s 
work this month at the Perls Gallery, the first since 1946, 
brings back to us the highlight of our summer abroad. This 
meeting with Chagall at his home in Vence, as well as our 
conversations a week later in the Paris home of his daughter, 
Ida Chagall Meyer, was indeed the most memorable event of 
our trip. 

Sparkling eyes, a quick smile and a vigorous conversational 
manner belie Chagall’s sixty-seven years; his spirit remains 
full of young and romantic energy. Constantly, as we talked, 
he stressed the importance of l'amour in his life. This, and 
liberty which he saw destroyed in Russia before he left for 
Paris in 1922, and again when Hitler invaded France, seemed 
paramount in his thoughts. “Love of all the world is the most 
important thing, and liberty. When you lose liberty, you lose 
love.” 

We asked Chagall what he thought had influenced him most 
in his work, and he replied unhesitatingly, “My father, wife, 
sky and love.” Although he did not mention it, we also sensed 
the importance of history and particularly the aspirations of 
the Jewish people. Chagall feels a universal spirituality in 
religion, although he does not accept its formalism, and it 
means much to him as an individual and an artist. One cannot 
say, however, that he turns unduly to the past or to abstract 
theories. His home in Vence affords privacy and sunshine, as 
well as a place where he can draw a strange animal in the wet 
cement of a new garden wall, pick his beloved flowers and 
devote himself to his art. Here he is happier and more relaxed 
than in the bustle of Paris. 

One could see what Lionello Venturi meant when he said, 
in his excellent book published by Pierre Matisse in 1945, 
“The main impulse of Chagall’s life is goodness, joy, con- 
fidence, abandonment, happiness. His enthusiasm embraces 
everything in heaven or on earth, above all animals. . . . He 
loves flowers with a passion that transmutes and _ glorifies 
them. He loves a few human beings of whom he is not afraid.” 

Chagall invited us to see his studio, but not before he had 
turned to the wall all canvases on which he was then work- 
ing. They were still too personal to be seen by strangers. It 
was a large room with light pouring in as the sun dipped low 
in the sky. Although cluttered with work, the studio presented 
its own orderliness. Fresh flowers were carefully arranged in 
several vases. One can be in contact with the world anywhere, 
Chagall says, and he does not feel that it is important to live 
in an urban milieu with other artists. 

We asked Chagall about the younger generation of artists. 
“They don’t produce enough work, they are constipated,” he 
said. “They should do many canvases even if they don’t com- 
plete them all. Artists should paint, paint, paint,” he em- 
phasized dramatically, gesturing with his hands. Then more 
thoughtfully he said, “Artists are reflecting the unhappy time 
of the world.” But he added, “Who can say how generations 
will change or for whom history will be best?” His own 
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spiritual longings seem alien to present world tensions. During 
this part of the conversation Chagall constantly stressed the 
importance of technical quality and knowledge. Even when 
a work has been damaged, basic qualities in art will remain. 

Chagall was shocked by his encounter with cubism on his 
first trip to Paris in 1910, and its influence is particularly 
evident in his early paintings such as La Vision at Perls. But, 
unlike so many others, he was able to assimilate the lessons 
of the cubists while remaining a dreamer caught up in a 
world of fantasy inhabited by angels, animals and l’amour. 
Chagall’s first contact with Paris gave him new freedom and 
released his powerful sense of color. At that time he was also 
impressed by the old masters at the Louvre. He spoke with 
particular enthusiasm of Vermeer, El Greco, Rembrandt, 
Watteau, Titian and Giotto. Perhaps because of the dual 
influence he was able to utilize the lessons of the cubists and 
still say to us that he believes abstractionists paint from the 
head and not from the heart. He rejects abstraction by saying, 
“The artist must be natural,” yet he admires Picasso, Duchamp 
and Matisse, whose famous chapel in Vence is only a short 
walk from Chagall’s garden. Cézanne, he feels, is comparable 
to Bach in the basic qualities of composition. 

In the works being shown at the Perls retrospective we can 
see underlying themes that have asserted themselves con- 
sistently from the time of such early paintings as La Femme 
aux fleurs and La Vision. Recent paintings, particularly Hom- 
mage au peintre and Le Sacré Coeur, retain the early brilliance 
of color and mysticism. Indeed, Chagall has been amazingly 
consistent in his themes, though he denies any deep psycho- 
logical meaning or message in his work. As a young artist from 
Vitebsk in 1910 he burst upon the world with rebellion, and 
he is still rebelling, although there is more warmth and 
gentleness observable. His sensual rhythm, his love and ex- 
citement with life remain as constants in his work. 

Talking and laughing with Chagall, surrounded by his be- 
loved cats and flowers, we could not be insensible to his love 
of mankind and nature and his purity of ideals. Perhaps his 
place in the world of art is best summed up by Venturi when 
he writes: “Unfortunately the public is still slow to admit 
in painting the same freedom that it readily admits . . . in 
even the traditional language of poetry. Time must pass be- 
fore Chagall’s work receives the mature understanding and 
full recognition it deserves. Many rhetorical and erotic paint- 
ings exalted today will be forgotten when Chagall’s forms 
and colors are still giving joy to mankind. Then it will be seen 
that Chagall has made one of the greatest contributions to 
the realization of freedom in art.” —J.M. 


LONDON 


British painter Alan Davie showing at the Catherine Vivi- 
ano Gallery in New York .. . the progress of Terry Frost 
revealed in a recent exhibition at the Leicester Galleries... 


BY PATRICK HERON 


4 ipee month I am writing about two of the younger British 
painters: Alan Davie (a Scot, born in 1920) and Terry 
Frost (born at Leamington in 1915). Davie is showing in 
America, for the first time, this month at the Catherine Vivi- 
ano Gallery in New York. Frost has recently held his second 
one-man show at the Leicester Galleries, London. Although 
they differ in countless respects these are two painters I have 
long supported. They are integral members of that group of 
British painters who are already proving to foreign observers 
that a truly pictorial tradition has sprung up here which owes 
nothing to the poet-painters of an older generation (Suther- 
land, Piper, Paul Nash even) and which is already to some ex- 
tent cut off in the rear by the still younger social realists. The 
generation, now in their thirties or early forties, to which I’m 
referring includes such painters as William Scott, Peter Lan- 
yon, Victor Pasmore, Keith Vaughan, William Gear, Roger 
Hilton, Adrian Heath, Louis le Brocguy and Ceri Richards. 
It is a generation for which France has been more important 
than it ever was for Sutherland, Piper or Nash. Indeed, it is a 
generation which has really come to grips with painting—paint- 
ing as distinct from a poetic, illustrator’s art, an art dominated 
by symbol and by literature. Of the older generation only Ivon 
Hitchens, Ben Nicholson and Matthew Smith have a similar 
understanding of painting. 

Alan Davie is the nearest thing in England to an “American 
painter.” Eight or nine years ago he saw his first Pollocks at 
the home of Peggy Guggenheim in Venice, and they have 
proved to be the decisive influence upon his painting. Not that 
one would ever mistake a Davie for a Pollock. But Pollock re- 
leased in Davie that exuberant ability to guide an apparently 
thoughtless, physically spontaneous gesture of the dripping, 
overladen brush and make out of the resultant splash, splotch 
or trail of dripped pigment a network of expressive marks, a 
highly charged trellis of design. But the similarity ends more 
or less there—at the quality of a surface fluently attacked, re- 
gardless of obvious geometrics, and utilizing the “accidental” 
to such a degree that we are forced to the recognition of an 
organic order in the resultant stains, smears, streaks, spatters 
and smudges of the pigment. And not only that. Not only does 
the bespattered and encrusted surface of a Davie take on a 
positive richness, as of medieval jewelry or stained glass, but 
formal analogies appear. Here, the froth of new buds or leaves 
seems to crystallize out of the swift, ragged calligraphy; there, 
flat, blunt chunks of form resolve themselves into somewhat 
heraldic emblems of the human figure (see #12, 1955). Every- 
where small symbol forms, or signs which exist only as flat 
calligraphic gestures, disc-faces, crescents, squares (sometimes 
quartered) and triangles on stalks, circles contained inside 
squares, two crescents facing each other and suggesting a bull’s 
horns, as well as perfectly overt numerals, thrown in for good 
measure. Sometimes these merely signify the date—although 
they are not for that reason included so boldly in Davie's de- 
sign; but rather, because they are, very simply, such primary, 
such obvious symbols. They stand, in the composition, as symbols 
of symbols—and Davie is, like so many other important contempo- 
rary artists, more concerned to express the fact that his work com- 
prises symbols than to make these symbols symbolize something 
specific. This is not strange: it is simply the outcome of posses- 
sion by that profound sense of reality which the truly creative 
artist in any age is always assailed by. Unsupported by any 
orthodoxy, theological, psychological, or whatever, the modern 
artist is confronted, first and foremost, by the palpable imme- 
diacy of his own total awareness of the external world. He is 
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overwhelmed, not by contemplation of the brilliantly con- 
structed unity of either a theologian’s, a psychoanalyst’s or a 
physicist’s world—but by sheer contemplation of the utter mys- 
tery of the actuality of that pot standing on the window-ledge 
over there! Now! At this second in time! To celebrate his per- 
ception of the reality of whatever it is he is perceiving—that is 
the artist’s object in painting. There is therefore nothing eso- 
teric in the undecipherable crypto-symbols which force their 
way past Alan Davie and onto his canvases. The extent to 
which these may in fact overlap with recognized symbols may 
well be of interest—but such overlapping will not be their 
main interest, except to the pedantic scholar for whom all art- 
forms are merely filing-cabinets in which he looks only for the 
dead currency of his own uncreative trade. 

Before leaving this question of the symbol-forms which are, 
as it were, written into the texture of Davie’s paintings, one 
should point to the specifically Celtic quality of so many of his 
calligraphic signs. The extreme formal simplicity of his funda- 
mental themes, the dependence on simple loopings, or on in- 
verted crescents threaded together, remind one of Celtic gold 
or bronze reliefs. he linear complexity of Celtic art had al- 
ways a spare sort of richness—knotty in its writhing design 
rather than opulent in a baroque sense. Davie’s glittering, im- 
mensely complex surfaces have ultimately a Northern dryness 
about them, though at first they may seem more related to the 
hot, rhythmic fever of a gilt Moorish screen. The cool inter- 
lacing lines of the relief on an ancient Cornish cross, or a Saxon 
font, are in fact nearer in feeling. 

Pollock is widely held to have occupied an extreme pole of 
artistic style—he is thought to have demonstrated the ultimate 
limit in spontaneous execution. Yet this is very far from true. 
In fact Pollock is of a classical frame of mind, it seems to me. 
There is no end to the watchful care that seems to have gone 
into the delicately precise execution of his paintings: it is a 
much more cool-headed operation to drop a line of trailing 
paint, with the calculated precision Pollock achieves, than it is 
to stab at a canvas with a brush. The beauty of a Pollock of, 
say, 1950, is the beauty of a supremely architectonic, cool, mi- 
nutely precise design. In all of which he is the opposite of Davie, 
who is, by comparison, an intuitive romantic. But there are far 
more specific contrasts between the American and the Scottish 
painter. For Pollock space is shallow—a shallow uniform gap 
lying just behind the tangled network of design but in front ofa 
hard, resistant ground plane (in one color)—but for Davie 
space may be an infinitely deep recession. Pollock’s image of 
lines and spots is itself almost flat; it exists very nearly in a 
single plane. But Davie often pushes back or pulls forward the 
various parts of his composition in just the same way that a 
figurative painter might push the objects of a still life around 
on the table top. In this respect Davie is nearer to the spatial 
traditions of figurative painting than Pollock—who is thus the 
more revolutionary. What these two painters share is a mag- 
nificent pictorial articulateness, a wonderful instinct for direct 
fluent statement, and an unfailing power to create unity. I 
think Davie’s ability to create spatial balance, or equilibrium, 
is truly remarkable. Over here he has not yet had the success 
he very much deserves (although one must hope his new show 
at Gimpel Fils will bring this recognition). 


A’ I HAVE already suggested, nothing could contrast more 
with Davie than the painting of Terry Frost. Living for 
five years after the war mainly at St. Ives, Cornwall, Frost 
made his first abstract paintings there in terms of a severely 
geometric discipline which obviously owed something to Ben 
Nicholson, whose studio was next-door to Frost’s. Nevertheless, 
he had studied in London under Victor Pasmore during this 
period, and the major influence was Pasmore’s, not Nicholson's. 
For instance it was from Pasmore that Frost absorbed his ex- 
tremely subtle feeling for surface, for a sort of dry opulence of 
touch, which conferred great sensuosity and a richness of tex- 
ture and color upon what might otherwise have remained an 
austerely architectural configuration. Ultimately cubist in de- 
scent, these early Frosts involved large, flatly painted, interfold- 
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ing areas chopped up into rectilinear wafers which slid before 
or behind one another. Superimposed across a ground of these 
rectilinear slabs Frost was in the habit of stringing slice-of- 
melon forms, whose curves then became the focal point of a 
system of loosely drawn arcs, like ripples expanding from a 
boat’s prow. And this, of course, was exactly their origin. In a 
picture like Black and White Movement (1954) Frost derived 
his formal idea from a contemplation of the small boats in St. 
Ives harbor. 

But in 1954 he moved to Leeds. The new paintings which 
he has been showing during February at the Leicester Galleries 
represent the impact of a landscape entirely new to him—that 
of the bony, austere, stone-and-grass Yorkshire Dales—and I 
think they mark his arrival at a completely personal and ex- 
tremely vigorous, extremely inventive, style. Composed entire- 
ly of loosely drawn vertical strips, or slats of form, these pic- 
tures upend a landscape of thin, long fields divided by loose- 
stone walls and threaded vertically along the steep but gently 
contoured sides of these Yorkshire valleys. Up and down the 
road goes, and the expanding and contracting panorama of 
strip-fields swivels in one’s eye as one goes along. Frost’s new 
pictures, like Red, Black and White: 1956, convey this outdoor 
space by upending the horizontal landscape until the inter- 
flowing walls and hill-silhouettes merge into analogies of a 
thin tree. Yet one never imagines it is a normal horizontal 
view of tree trunks, for instance, that is presented. This, of 
course, is the cubist device of leading the eye into a plane of 


Alan Davie: #12, 1955. 





table top, perhaps, at ninety degrees without giving the feeling 
that the table top is in fact tipped up out of a purely hori- 
zontal position. But there is nothing of cubist quality in such 
pictures as these: Landscape: 1956, or Yellow and Orange: 
1956, or Black and White (Winter): 1955. The closest parallel 
I can think of is the painting of Jean Bazaine, in which a simi- 
lar up-and-down grid of thrusting, powerful, black lines dis- 
tributes movement, as it were, out of the four corners of the 
canvas equally. Bazaine has more science, is more experienced, 
but Frost is the more original, and there is more power in his 
initial punch. If, as I believe, the advance of painting (I will 
not argue now the validity of this idea of painting ‘‘advanc- 
ing”; there is no doubt that, in the long view, art neither 
advances nor progresses, but only changes; nevertheless to 
those of us actually engaged in trying to push through into 
new forms in painting, the achievement of significant changes 
feels like an advance) depends upon the continuous discovery 
of new ways of experiencing space, then I think Terry Frost 
may well be considered to be in the forefront of English paint- 
ers today. These new “landscapes” give us an altogether new 
sensation of space. For the most part they employ color-schemes 
dominated by black and white to do this, a sort of black-and- 
white dazzle, creating light. But immensely strong yellows, 
both lemon and deep cadmium, orange, reds, browns and grays 
are also brought together to orchestrate that vibration which 
appears to radiate light from a canvas, instead of merely re- 
flecting it. 


Terry Frost: BLACK AND WHITE MOVEMENT, 1954. 





PARIS 


The railroad’s influence through a century of art... Marcel 


Gromaire’s steadfast achievement 


BY JEROME MELLQUIST 


F JoHNn Ruskin had entered the exhibition “Un Siécle de 

Chemin de Fer en Art” at the Galerie Charpentier, would 
he have continued to fulminate against the railroad as a 
defiler of landscape? Or would he have been obliged to admit, 
as does almost every Gallic gentleman cited in the catalogue, 
that the day of Vesuvius-like belchings having passed, he could 
quit the role of Jeremiah for a more positive one? Certainly 
no Frenchman (save the thistle-minded Thiers) took up the 
prophet’s plaint, and the artists of France have continuously 
regarded trains as wonderland contrivances, overgrown toys, 
galloping speedsters, sporting cars, even as sizzling comets— 
but never as foul minions of the Imp. Even the railroad’s 
gashes into their countryside were quickly forgiven, and a 
locomotive cutting through a meadow soon seemed to be- 
long as much to a landscape as the sunlight investing it. 

The show contains 350 items displayed in quarters almost 
as capacious as the National Academy’s galleries on upper 
Fifth Avenue. The exhibition, however, derives its principal 
worth not from its size, not from the medals, honorary coffee 
pots and tea services, andirons, stationary model locomotives, 
or panoramas animated by toy trains shooting along, nor 
even from the collection of picturesque prints dating back 
in some cases almost a century and a quarter—but rather from 
the paintings massed in the very first exhibition room. The 
visitor may start with a set-piece, La Gare St-Lazare avant 
1886, some anonymous artist having preserved the surround- 
ings as they must have been when Henry James would en- 
train for the Valley of the Loire while preparing his articles on 
that region. Ladies are being received with a bouquet, a 
trooper and a dandy converse, workers trundle barrels about, 
a porter idles over a newspaper, and a train may be glimpsed 
outside this cabinet-like interior. After this oddment the show 
unloads its more precious freight of the impressionists. As 
one might expect, Monet has not been ignored, his four can- 
vases incorporating two bridge scenes, a secondary version of 
his immortal Gare St-Lazare (1877), and, from two years 
earlier, a Train arrété dans la neige, this last once again 
showing, with its yellow headlights and its dense particle 
treatment of the atmosphere, that all phenomena became 


Sisley: LA GARE DE SEVRES; at the Galerie Carpentier, Paris. 











alike to his investigative eye. One of the commentators men- 
tioned the Turners he and Pissarro had seen during their 
English exile in the Franco-Prussian War, and it is a pity that 
the Rain, Steam and Speed could not have been imported 
for the occasion. Another forerunner, however, is Jongkind, 
whose Voie ferrée 4 Grenoble (a watercolor from 1877) demon- 
strates how his hand flew, whatever the subject. And if the 
futurists thought they originated movement in a picture, they 
should see how he denoted it with his swirls and racing spirals. 
Somehow Pissarro was omitted (though not in the prints), 
a gap all the more curious in that last autumn’s show from 
the Courtauld Collection included a luminous railroad em- 
bankment from his English sojourn. Sisley joins the impres- 
sionist contingent with his Gare de Sévres, and the somewhat 
later Maufra has not been overlooked. As an indirect ob- 
servation on the railroad and its role, the Comte Arnauld 
Doria, a contributor to the catalogue, notes that such trans- 
portation facilitated trips to the country and thus served to 
make it more accessible to men like the impressionists. It re- 
mains true, in any case, that these painters could maintain 
a rural residence without at the same time cutting them- 
selves altogether off from the city. As a pendant to this group 
there comes Vuillard’s dimmish First-Class Railway Compart- 
ment, one of his woolier works and hardly deserving a second 
look. 

Representing the next generation is Vlaminck, who, accord- 
ing to a story related in the catalogue, actually first met Derain 
while riding out in the suburban train to Chatou; two of his 
sullen canvases are exhibited, a railroad crossing under leaden 
skies and a station standing like some outpost for the ragged 
and penitential. They are typical, but not the better for it. 
Marquet has been remembered, and his Quai du Paris-Rouen 
is pervaded by the endless drizzle he so often seemed to get 
into his later work. Except for a rather prosy Firesz, all the 
other fauves have been ignored. Among the cubists Léger, 
that arch-advocate of the mechanistic, is all the more eloquent 
by his absence. La Fresnaye’s constricted right-of-way turnings 
well indicate the pressures to which he subjected his com- 
position. Delaunay stands even better by his Air, fer, eau, an 
amalgam of the Eiffel Tower, trackage facilities and pirouet- 
ting ladies, and still relevant as an epitome of the industrial 
feeling despite its apostrophe to the classical graces. And 
that, if notation is made for Utrillo and his Gare de Reuilly, 
completes the delegation still important from pre-1914. Con- 
siderably later are Marcoussis, with his railway crossing of 
1927, and Pierre Roy, who is represented by one of his sur- 
realistic conundrums. 

Most of the subsequent men apparently ride along on the 
momentum already accumulated—Caillard and his dainty 
locomotives, Carzou and his congested roundhouse, Chapelain- 
Midy and his excursion trips, Humblot and his provincial 
outing, and Oudot with a train recollected from his child- 
hood. Whatever the sauce they serve, it is still illustration, 
and, while granted that this is a theme show, nonetheless 
they might extract something more compelling than a reflec- 
tion of their own inertia. How refreshing by comparison the 
unclassifiable talents of Dufy, a spirit of the wind in his land- 
scape at Langres; the capable, if somewhat trudging, Desnoyer; 
Gruber and his virtually aching railroad tracks; and Walch, 
who never offended by unduly exploiting his childlike mal- 
adroitness. 

Where the conventional contemporaries do produce more 
acceptably, it is clear, is in those posters inseparable from 
French tourist offices: These, hung in a stairway, beckon one 
to Burgundy (Henry de Waroquier), the chateaux along the 
Loire (Despierre), the valley of the Rhone (Yves Brayer), 
Albi and its fortress-cathedral (Cavailles), and then, in still 
another category, Dufy (to Normandy) and the troubling 
Utrillo (to Montmartre). Nor should one discount the gleamy 
locomotives of Albert Brenet, the official railway painter, who 
knows them as might an engine-wiper. , 

On a secondary level the show also registers how the rail- 


continued on page 16 
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CHICAGO 


Albert Bloch’s dense and integrated imagery . . . a young, 
turbulent showing at the Art Institute’s Fifty-ninth Annual... 


BY ALLEN S. WELLER 





Albert Bloch: op GraveyarD, 1940; at the University of Chicago’s 
Renaissance Society galleries. 


Tc is amazing that a painter of the historic importance and 
present stature of Albert Bloch is so little known. This can 
be attributed only to the singular reticence of the artist, who 
has lived in virtual retirement for many years in Lawrence, 
Kansas, and who apparently had not had a one-man show for 
thirty-five years, until Edward Maser, the Director of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Museum of Art, organized a big retrospective 
last fall. This exhibition, consisting of approximately fifty 
paintings, has now been brought to Chicago, where it is to be 
seen in the galleries of the Renaissance Society at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago until April 7. It is in many ways a revelation 
of importance to us and our times. 

Bloch was born in St. Louis seventy-four years ago. At the 
age of twenty-six he went to Munich, and remained in Ger- 
many for thirteen years, not returning to this country until 
1921. Soon after this he became Director of the Department of 
Drawing and Painting at the University of Kansas, and re- 
tained this post until his retirement nine years ago. During 
his years in Germany, he was associated particularly with Marc, 
Kandinsky and Klee, exhibited with Der blaue Reiter group, 
in the Berlin and Munich Secession shows, and in interna- 
tional exhibitions before World War I at Cologne and Berlin. 
Chicago and St. Louis saw one-man exhibitions of his work as 
early as 1915, but apparently he has not even been included 
in any national group shows since the Chicago and New York 
World’s Fairs of 1933 and 1939. 

Bloch has never been a fashionable painter, and has never 
tried to be. Early in his career he was too “abstract” and 
symbolic for popular success, and he has remained so true to 
an art which places great value on the meaningful image that 
he is now too “representational” for contemporary taste. His 





painting is dense in imagery, in levels of meaning and in 
physical form. A deep sense of the multiplicity of existence 
and the complexity of meaning is conveyed by the theme of 
the forest, with constantly interlocking growing forms, with 
a strange combination of solidity and transparency, with mys- 
terious hooded and faceless figures wandering through deep 
woodland grottos that are filled with birds and animals. Bloch 
completely and naturally assimilated a certain kind of German 
romanticism which sees the world of transfigured nature as 
both fact and symbol. There is a persistent preoccupation with 
death: tombstones and mourning figures are frequent motifs. 
Yet his art is by no means pessimistic. Death leads to new 
forms of life; past and future seem to mingle. There is even a 
charming vein of humor, of poetic idyl, particularly in early 
examples which play with the Harlequin theme. 

It is remarkable that these almost obsessive images, which 
move with a measured, trance-like quiet, do not degenerate 
into merely literary illustration. Bloch is daring enough to 
build compositions on the most straightforward bases, with 
surfaces which are rich, subtle and complex. His palette is 
silvery-green and gray, with warm undertones and transparent 
veils of white surface tracery. One feels behind all of it a 
personality which is consistent, integrated and profound. 

The earliest painting is Factory Chimney of 1911, the most 
recent, Judas of 1955. At certain points he recalls work by his 
German contemporaries, particularly Marc and Kandinsky, 
and there are also points of contact with the early Grosz, with 
Chagall, with Ensor, even with Burchfield and Marin. These 
are not to be thought of as influences, but rather as parallel- 
isms among peers. 


Tr is easy to understand why chaos, the image of destruction, 
the compelling expressive qualities of materials as opposed 
to the intellectual ordering of form and content, are the 
foundations of so many works of art today. Our times are dis- 
ordered, and the things we make are bound to reflect this. But 
I feel that many artists today are taking the easy way out by 
wholeheartedly submitting to these powerful factors in our 
total experience. It is not easy to keep our heads above water, 
to build out of such materials symbols which will positively 
establish themselves as forms which it is worth the time of 
man as a thinking and communicating being to make and 
to contemplate. Of course it can be done, but this requires 
power, intensity and control of an uncommon degree. The 
crisis of contemporary painting has reached a point where the 
individual is almost submerged by forces he can no longer 
control, or at any rate is not attempting to control. 

The Fifty-ninth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago 
and Vicinity at the Art Institute (March 8-April 12) was juried 
by Ibram Lassaw, Hedda Sterne and Gordon Bailey Wash- 
burne, who selected two hundred works out of more than two 
thousand submitted, and who had prize money totaling $7,975 
to award. Like every big free-for-all, it covers a lot of ground, 
and it is impossible to make valid generalities about it. But 
there is something depressing about the large-scale dehumani- 
zation it suggests as a whole, in spite of much energy and 
plenty of “taste.” On the one hand, there is a great deal of 
work which simply impresses by largeness or boldness of mate- 
rial attack, and on the other, there is a reliance on the 
enigmatic which too often degenerates into mere superstition 
and consequently never gets much below the surface. I think 
a lot of artists have mistaken signals for symbols, and I wish 
something would happen to make it possible to assert less and 
build more. 

The top prize of $1,500 went to Anna P. Baker’s High Fre- 
quency Ping, a meticulous mosaic-like decoration of faultless 
execution and authentic charm. It certainly has none of the 
characteristics which bothered me about a lot of the show, and 
I respect the artist’s skill and the jury's taste. To my mind, 
however, it is over-calculated, a little too polite for ultimate 
success. 


continued on page 64 
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road affected social behavior, two whole rooms and a corridor 
of prints, drawings and illustrations being devoted to this 
purpose. A brace of pictures relates how, for instance, a man 
and a woman start a journey seated far apart but finish it as 
one might imagine. Two Japanese prints are included (and 
why, one wonders, no Currier & Ives?), as well as pinched 
English views of viaducts and trestled embankments. Doré 
contributes one of his noctambulistic woodcuts and Félicien 
Rops a commentary on amorous behavior. Supremely ob- 
servant, of course, was Daumier, and his tumbling passen- 
gers, his touseled gentry, his rain-pelted, or overheated, or 
beleaguered voyageurs match their outer state by their inner 
one. Always, even so, he approaches the railway with his 
own combination of lift and penetration, and one cannot 
believe that he, for one, found anything particularly diaboli- 
cal in traveling by rail. The show concludes with montages 
of a Sunday express train at Argenteuil, where Monet awaits 
Renoir; a first boat train at Tréport; and the launching of 
the famous Bleu in 1925. These divertissements provide the 
entertainment intended. Yet they also emphasize that the 
show does not, as it were, complete its itinerary. It skips too 
many important “stops” and sometimes specializes in flag 
days rather than in those more revealing moments when a 
woman and a child (from Manet, and omitted) gaze out 
against a steamy background near the Gare St-Lazare. 


ut if the Charpentier show falters from insufficient relent- 

lessness, it cannot be charged that Marcel Gromaire, ex- 
hibiting a lifetime’s retrospective in prints at the Galerie 
Louis Carré, withdraws from his pursuits. Gromaire, a fusion 
of two strains, the Flemish and the French, has conducted a 
ceaseless dialogue between the two, and then, whenever any 
glowering threatened, he could interpose some fresh thrust 
of the mind to lighten the process. As Maurice Raynal once 
pointed out, it may be that Gromaire’s birth along the 
Sambre, which though starting in France ends in Belgium, 
might account for the roots he has never lost. Trees in his 
country do not flourish; vegetation must manage despite 
encroachments from nearby industry, and the people take to 
marginal occupations such as hunting, fishing and smuggling. 
Their life is indeed conditioned by hardness. 

Given, then, this constant of the background, there remains 
also the man’s development from the examination of his 
means. Coming to Paris about 1910 he soon frequented va- 
rious ateliers on Montparnasse, notably those of Matisse’s 
pupils, whose master had just discontinued his academy. Cir- 
culating also among the cubists, Gromaire took from them 
a certain squarishness of attack. Their predilection for the 
angular he could well suit to the harsh subjects from his 
own country. Thus equipped, he could, after serving in World 
War I (and recovering from his wounds), situate his wood- 
cutters, his peasants, his shopkeepers against ominous skies 
and distort the planes somewhat as did the Belgian expres- 
sionists. Yet another rigor controlled him. He did not deviate, 
as they sometimes did, into the folkloristic. For his local 
attachment did not dominate at the expense of his analytical 
discipline. Even if recording the seemingly incidental—a couple 
under a streetlamp in some industrial banliewe—they stand in 
some further play of dark-and-light than that of their pre- 
meditated pleasure. 

Later, emphasizing the nude, he again refused to satisfy 
himself with the more immediate pretext. The thighs, the 
breasts, the belly conform to some further quest in the com- 
position. Observing them one recalls how Van Gogh, for ex- 
ample, labored at his draughtsmanship with a frame set up 
against his subjects. It is this further toil that Gromaire never 
escapes. 

Now, in his more recent works, whether barges along the 
Scheldt, druidic stretches in Brittany, or even an occasional 
skyline in Manhattan, he remains the inveterate toiler. Some- 
times earnestness marks him too much. We halt because he 
seems not to fly. But, recovering lightness in another print, 
he buoys us up again. Such is Gromaire, a solitary, an an- 
chored, and somehow a reassuring man who, at sixty-four, 
demonstrates how much may be accomplished by the hawser- 
like pull of sheer steadfastness. 






























MOTHER AND CHILD, oil on glass, ca. 1810; artist unknown. 


THE ART OF THE PIONEERS 


A benefit exhibition at the T the time that the Constitution was being drawn up in 
America, the German scholar Herder was formulating a 

K noedler Galleries displays virtual constitution of another sort, one that delineated the 

a gains of a recent revolution in the Occidental attitude toward 

the resources of folk creativencss. art. He declared that art is not to be regarded as the offspring 


of occasional master talents, but rather as a kind of “Proteus 
dwelling among the people, changing form according to lan- 
guage, manners, habits, according to temperament and climate, 
nay, even according to the accent of different nations.” The 
newly established United States could hardly qualify as a “na- 
tion” in Herder’s sense, but yet the country, a8 if to illustrate 
his thesis, soon produced a fascinating body of native art—an 
art that demonstrates the fertility of folk imagination and at 
the same time vividly reflects a distinctive environment. 
Richly representative of our early popular creations is a 
collection of paintings, carvings and sturdy decorations which 
will shortly go on display in New York at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries. The exhibition, entitled “Art of the Pioneers,” will 
open on April 12 and continue through May 5. Organized for 
the benefit of the Fresh Air Association of St. John, the show 





A detail from has been made possible through the loan of exhibits from the 
PORTRAIT OF CHARLES MORTIMER FRENCH New York State Historical Association’s Fenimore House 
(see page 18). Museum at Cooperstown. 


Particularly notable in the exhibition is the assemblage of 
pictorial art deriving from the craftsmanship of the sign 
continued on page 19 
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THE ART OF THE PIONEERS 





Sternboard from the MT. VERNON; ca. 1798, by Samuel McIntire. 





ORNAMENTAL EAGLE, wood carving 
painted black and gold, ca. 1875. 


Left, DANCING NEGRO, 
wood carving, ca. 1825-50. 


Right, CHARLES MORTIMER FRENCH, 
oil on coach panel, 
ca. 1820; by Asabel Powers. 


Above, twO WOMEN, watercolor, ca. 1810; by Eunice Pinney. 


Right, HERCULES, polychromed wood carving, 8 high, 1839 
(this figurehead once decorated the ship HERCULEAN, 
built at Kingston, Mass. in 1839). 


continued from page 17 


painter and the coach decorator. Actual trade signs and coach 
panels are included in the show, and the gamut of related 
work extends to the ultimate in this technique, Edward Hicks’ 
The Peaceable Kingdom, wherein broad, benevolent lions and 
leopards stand meekly with children and lambs to illustrate 
Isaiah’s vision of eventual harmony on earth. 


While artisan-artists like Hicks roamed from town to town 
during the first half of the last century, countless untrained 
artists were portraying relatives and friends with loving zeal, 
often catching their subjects on some momentous family occa- 
sion, a baptism, marriage or funeral. Perhaps the most gifted 
representative of this “family and friend school” was Eunice 
Pinney. Her best-known work, Two Women, is charged with 
repressed drama, for the two subjects were on the verge of a 
violent quarrel which seemingly scandalized the artist’s entour- 
age. The bulk of Mrs. Pinney’s work, however, is a visual 
family album or parish register. So, in effect, is nearly all of 
America’s early watercolor art, and this engaging tradition of 
folk expression continued until the photographer took over 
the role of family chronicler. 

Wood-carving continued to flourish long after the heyday of 
pictorial folk art in America was past. No less a man than 
Samuel Morse patented a sculpture-reproducing machine, but 
a three-dimensional equivalent of the daguerrotype could not 
suddenly drive out carving; that craft-art ultimately yielded 
only when “sophistication” was joined to industrialization. 

In the last century the jackknife was a clever and potent 
instrument, and almost every male fancied himself to be, and 
was, something of a sculptor. Samples of extraordinary “whit- 
tling” will be presented in the coming exhibition, notably a 
number of decoy ducks shaped by anonymous fishermen. The 
majority of the carved exhibits, however, are the work of pro- 
fessionals, accomplished artisans who produced figureheads, 
bas-relief signs and cigar-store figures that are imposing in 
their bold sculptural strength. 

Our early folk creations, as represented by the objects chosen 
for the Knoedler exhibition, are the expression of a genuine 
instinct for art. These pieces have their significance not in any 
“quaintness,” nor in associations with a perhaps romanticized 
past, nor in their parallels with modern abstract presentment. 
They stand in their own right, solid achievements in design, 
rhythm and balance, solid achievements of man’s urge to 
externalize experience. 
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THE LETTERS OF A GREAT PAINTER 


BY BERNICE DAVIDSON 


66 E ROSE every day at four in the morning and made it 

a rule to begin his day by listening to Mass, unless he 
was prevented by gout, from which he suffered much. After 
this he began to work, always keeping by him a reader whom 
he employed to read aloud from some good book, usually 
Plutarch, Livy or Seneca. Since he took great pleasure in work- 
ing, he lived in a manner that permitted him to work easily 
and without disturbing his health. For this reason he ate very 
little at dinner for fear that indigestion would hinder him 
from working and so that in beginning work, he would not 
hinder his digestion. He worked thus until five in the evening 
when he mounted horse to take the air outside the city or 
on the ramparts, or he did something else to relax his spirits. 
On his return from the promenade, he usually found several 
friends at his house who had come to sup with him and who 
added to the enjoyment of the dinner. He had, nevertheless, a 
great aversion for excesses of wine and of rich food, as well as 
for gambling. His greatest pleasures were to ride some hand- 
some Spanish horse, to read a book, or to see and study his 
medals, agates, cornalines and other engraved stones, of which 
he had a very fine collection.” 


—Roger de Piles, La Vie de Rubens, 1681. 


One would guess that this sobex program clocked the life of 
some reforming churchman of sixteenth-century Rome, or the 
day of a Renaissance humanist. The description does not sug- 
gest to us a painter’s way of life, and of all painters, the last 
we would associate with such an ascetic existence would be 
Peter Paul Rubens. The temperance and simplicity of these 
activities contrast strangely with the popular image of Rubens’ 
hedonic art. One remembers tumid legends spilled across acres 
of canvas, bursting with lusty nymphs, entangled heroes, lions, 
peacocks, clusters of grapes and flowing bowls of wine. “Deli- 
cate folk,” as Jakob Burckhardt observed, “take offense at the 
full-bloodedness of these splendidly healthy figures, but his 
ideal need be no one else’s ideal. We have nobler, more re- 
fined and blessed things in heaven, on the Olympus and on the 
earth of other masters, but when it comes to the ‘glorification 
of man in all his powers and instincts, Rubens is unique.” 


a THOUGHTFUL and intellectual side of this artist, who 
spent his days working and studying, is often overshadowed 
by more obvious impressions. But this month we have a fresh 
opportunity to reconsider the quality of Rubens’ mind and 
art, for his letters have recently been published in their first 
complete English edition, and, to complement this book, a 
group of his drawings and oil sketches has been assembled at 
the Morgan Library. Both the letters and the exhibition reveal 
aspects of the artist which are less familiar than the Rubens of 
bacchanals and battle scenes. 

The letters are excellently translated and edited by Ruth 
Saunders Magurn, who has discovered several never before 
published.* It has been estimated that Rubens wrote almost 


* The Letters of Peter Paul Rubens, translated and edited by Ruth 
Saunders Magurn, Harvard University Press, $10.00. 


A detail from Quos EGo by Rubens. Lent by the Fogg Art Museum to the 
exhibition of his drawings and oil sketches at the Morgan Library. The 


exhibition is being held in honor of a recently published book of Rubens’ 
letters. 


eight thousand letters, of which a bare two hundred and fifty 
have survived. These were written to many of the famous men 
of his day—to princes, statesmen, scholars, military leaders and 
art collectors all over Europe. As diplomatic agent for Spain 
and the Spanish Netherlands, Rubens was involved in many 
history-making negotiations. His shrewd analyses of situations 
and personalities and the reports of his diplomatic maneuvers 
show that he was a skillful and responsible courtier, and a man 
passionately devoted to the cause of peace. To provide the 
essential background facts of the period, Miss Magurn has 
written explanatory introductions to each chapter. Besides 
interpreting for us the contemporary scene, she has had to 
supply some of the information provided by the numerous 
surviving letters written to or about Rubens. All this she has 
accomplished with polished dexterity and admirable scholar- 
ship. Our only complaint can be that the Harvard University 
Press felt it necessary to condense her work into one volume. 
Such fascinating material should have been expanded, not 
halved. 

The exhibition of Rubens’ drawings and oil sketches was 
organized by the Fogg Art Museum (where it was shown dur- 
ing February) in co-operation with the Morgan Library. Ap- 
proximately fifty drawings and sketches have been assembled 
from collections in this country. Agnes Mongan, with contri- 
butions from Felice Stampfie, and with the assistance of Helen 
Willard and Anne Dort, has written an exemplary catalogue 
to accompany the exhibition. 

The collection includes all types of compositions, historical 
and allegorical, religious and mythological, portraits and land- 
scapes, and studies after antiquity. Here are colorful, tumultu- 
ous paintings—splendid and clangorous pageants “glorifying 
man in all his powers and instincts.” The sweep of Rubens’ 
brush and the never-ending swirl of figures are animated by 
some superhuman energy. His enthusiasm is infectious. 


y RUBENS’ art is not all sound and fury. It is the mature 
production of a scholar, of a pious Catholic and a conseien- 
tious citizen, the devoted servant of an autocratic government 
and an autocratic church. The self-discipline required to carry 
out his many difficult duties shows also in Rubens’ art. Strict 
control kept the flood of invention orderly and comprehensible. 
Rubens’ scholarly studies were the backbone of these paint- 
ings which appear so exuberant and unconstrained. Several 
drawings in the exhibition, copied after ancient sculpture and 
after Italian Renaissance works of art, give evidence of his 
classical pursuits. The fruits of his research are not as obvi- 
ously displayed in his paintings, but, although in effect the 
pictures seem wholly spontaneous, almost every figure echoes 
the pose of a classical or Renaissance prototype. Each bit of 
costume was archeologically as exact as scholarship could make 
it. An eminent humanist.once wrote to Rubens praising him 
warmly because his reconstructions of Roman costumes were 
correct down to the very nails of the sandals. 

With the aid of his letters and the Morgan Library's rich 
display, it should be possible to understand Rubens, both as 
an artist and as a personality. But the task is not easy, for 
Rubens was a great man. History has produced many great 
artists but few great artists who were also great men. In read- 
ing his letters one is impressed by his stature, by the total 
absence of pettiness or smallness in his character. There is 
hardly a shadow of moodiness, of temperament or of self-pity 
in the letters. Even his contemporaries seldom extoll the artist 
without praising the man. From them we learn that Rubens 












































































THE LETTERS OF A GREAT PAINTER 





A study for Daniel in the lions’ den. The fig- 
ure was apparently copied from a drawing by 
the sixteenth-century Italian artist, Girolamo 
Muziano. Collection of the Morgan Library. 


was almost universally loved and admired—a remarkable ac- 
complishment for one so successful. 

The greatness of the man can best be seen in his attitude 
towards the political situation and in his feeling of responsi- 
bility for improving it. In spite of discouragement over Span- 
ish intriguing, Rubens’ pity for his war-torn country, his de- 
sire for peace and his strong sense of civic duty forced him to 
undertake many diplomatic missions for Spain. These assign- 
ments kept him from his work and his family, but only occa. 
sionally does a note of dejection enter his letters. 

One day he complained to a friend, “As for public affairs 
we know nothing except that torpor and weariness are evi- 
dent on every side. But as far as I can gather from certain indi- 
cations, if Spanish pride could be made to listen to reason, a 
way might be found to restore Europe (which seems all in 
chains together) to a better temperament . . . We are exhausted 
not so much by the trials of war as by the perpetual difficulty 
of obtaining necessary supplies from Spain, by the dire need 
in which we constantly find ourselves, and by the insults we 
must often endure through the spitefulness or ignorance of 
those ministers, and finally by the impossibility of acting other- 
wise.” A few weeks later he described more fully the sad state 
of his country. “Public affairs are going along very quietly here, 
and we find ourselves rather without peace than at war; or, 
to put it better, we have the inconvenience of war without 
the advantage of peace. This city [Antwerp], at least, languishes 
like a consumptive body, declining little by little. Every day 
sees a decrease in the number of inhabitants, for these unhappy 
people have no means of supporting themselves either by 
industrial skill or by trade.” Then, after months of arduous 
negotiations in London, Rubens succeeded in establishing the 
basis for a peace. He wrote home from London, “There is a lot 
of talk here about the truce, and reports from Holland offer 
good hopes that it will be concluded. I confess that however 
much I rejoice at the birth of our Prince of Spain, I should 
be happier over our peace or truce than over anything else 
in this world. Best of all, I should like to go home and remain 
there all my life.” 


HILE Rubens’ letters paint a grim but vivid picture of 

the political intrigues which tormented Europe, they con- 
tain surprisingly few references to his own or to contemporary 
art. He seldom discussed art with his scholar friends, and few 
letters written to other artists have survived. Occasionally he 
mentioned technical matters, the packing of a canvas, or in- 
structions concerning the way to dry paint. But in general he 
avoided the subject, for most of his friends had little interest 
in or understanding of art. One finds even less discussion of 
the other arts. Apparently Rubens did not care for belles- 
lettres. The books he exchanged with his friends were religious 
or political tracts, or studies of humanist subjects. Nor is there 
ever any mention of music or theater in his correspondence. 
He does not appear to have designed theatrical scenery, al- 
though he would have excelled at such commissions. 

If the letters offer disappointingly little material on seven- 
teenth-century art, they are valuable as a source of information 
concerning the state of classical art and learning at that period. 
For Rubens the classical world held a meaning and vitality 
which seem the result less of a renaissance than of an uninter- 
rupted heritage. In his letters, as in his paintings, he displayed 
a profound knowledge of this inheritance. His correspondence 
is heavily sprinkled with quotations from Latin poets, descrip- 
tions of ancient works of art, and discussions of various human- 
ist texts. He could discourse with equal familiarity upon Ro- 
man or Biblical history, the inscription on a coin, the ico- 
nography of a cameo, or the function of the tripod in ancient 
times. His discussion of tripods is especially characteristic in 
its blend of the most abstruse history with enlivening prac- 
tical touches. For him the classical tripod was not only an 
ancient altar—it was also the ancestor of his own chafing dish. 

Rubens’ religion, too, was characterized by a strong touch 
of common sense. Although he was deeply pious, it may be 
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Right: HERCULES SLAYING ENVY. An oil sketch for a panel in 
the ceiling of the Whitehall Banqueting Hall, London. 
Lent by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


Below, right: Rubens’ drawing after a bronze bust which 
he thought represented Seneca, one of his favorite authors. 
The bust is now in Naples. Lent by Robert Lehman. 


seen from his letters and his paintings that he was no mystic. 
In writing to one friend he derided a ‘“‘miraculous” vision seen 
recently in the North. “Here things remain very quiet on both 
sides,” he reported, “except for the nonsense they are writing 
from Holland. They say that a phantom shows itself in broad 
daylight to many people; it is in the form of a bishop with 
miter and pontifical robes, walking on the waters of Haarlem 
Meer . . . The people marvel at this as a great phenomenon, 
and as a certain omen that that country, through some great 
revolution, will have to turn back to obedience to the Catholic 
faith. How great an impression the dread or fear of something 
new will make upon the minds of men!” 

When Rubens painted religious subjects he dealt with them 
in a similarly concrete and realistic fashion. His saints were 
substantial, his Madonnas motherly, and his ecstasies volup- 
tuous. When he imagined a heavenly vision, it was composed 
of healthy cherubs who resembled his own handsome sons. For 
an age which liked to clothe abstract concepts in tangible form, 
such a corporeal approach to the spiritual was more moving 
and appropriate than it sometimes seems today. 

Although Rubens could depict very masterfully the emotions 
and psychological states of his figures, the emotional impact of 
both his religious and his profane paintings depends heavily 
on the physical strains and movement within the composition. 
One of the most revealing passages in his letters was written 
to a friend who wanted suggestions of subjects for paintings 
depicting devotion in conjugal love. Rubens was perplexed. 
While he could think of a number of violent and dramatic 
stories which would make fine paintings, he realized that they 
were unsuitable. They “have not,” he wrote, “the slightest 
similarity to the subject you propose, where it is necessary to 
represent, calmly and without any exterior signs, a widower 
sad and faithful in conjugii memoria which can hardly be ren- 
dered in a picture.” 

Thus speaks an active, not a contemplative man, a baroque, 
not a romantic artist. He was certainly no pensive dreamer, 
this Hercules who carried two careers, and who accomplished 
with brilliant success several of the most difficult commissions 
of the century. For Rubens, painting required movement, and 
life demanded participation. In his life, in his words and in 
his images, he was wholly consistent. 























































In the work of hts mature years an American artist 


shows qualities of vigor and jovousness. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BEN BENN 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


Ox of the best painters in the U. S. is showing his recent 
work this month at the Harry Salpeter Gallery (April 
9-27). His name is Ben Benn. 

It is a name which has been identified for nearly half a cen- 
tury with an authentic painterly sensibility. Over the years 
this sensibility has gained in artistic clarity, refining its pur- 
poses and extending its range until now it shows an authority 
and vigor altogether rare on the current scene. Moreover, this 
authority and vigor have not been easily come by, for this is 
an artist who has consistently refused to align himself with 
the shifting fashions that have given the development of 
American art such a checkered history over the last fifty years. 
And this applies not only to the most recent chapter in this 
history—the heralding of abstract expressionist painting in the 
last ten years—but to the social realist and geometrical cubist 
invasions of earlier decades. Throughout all these changes of 
climate Benn has been consistent in his artistic goals. 

If we inquire into these goals, we shall find ourselves discuss- 
ing the classic virtues of easel painting as well as their accom- 
modation to modern experience. Contrary to his younger con- 
temporaries, Benn has never succumbed to the belief that 
painting must disavow either figuration or hard-headed crafts- 
manship in order to create a modern expression. His motifs 
today are what they have always been—the still life, the land- 
scape, the figure, flowers, portraits, self-portraits, and so on— 
in short, the traditional motifs that Western painting has 
adhered to since its liberation from religious and aristocratic 
mythologies. The art that he has brought to these subjects has, 
of course, altered with the passage of time; yet its affinities 
with certain values of the past have remained intact, even as 
its range of feeling has deepened into a wholly contemporary 
style. 

These affinities were established early in the artist’s career, 
and they have served him well through the intervening years. 
That career began at the turn of the century on the Lower 
East Side of New York when Benn first began to study draw- 
ing in an evening high school. Later, at the National Academy 
of Design from 1904 to 1908, he worked under the strict regi- 
men of that venerable institution, drawing from plaster casts 
and from life with accuracy and sensitivity. At the same time 
it was in painting that he was most interested—in painting as 
an art quite separate in craft and feeling from drawing—and 
to nourish that interest the classes at the National Academy 
were insufficient. It was in the museums—in the Metropolitan, 
in fact—that this interest was cultivated; and thus from the 
beginning it was to the old masters that Benn submitted his 
talents for instruction. 
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—: profound isolation from the mainstream of mod- 
ern painting in the first decades of the century is too fa- 
miliar a story to need retelling on this occasion, but it is well 
to be reminded that that isolation presented the young artist 
of the time with what seemed like unpromising alternatives: 
Hugh Johnston photo either to follow in the path of those established American fig- 
ures who had already settled down to the limits of provincial- 
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ism or, somehow, to retrieve from the great tradition itself 
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those artistic components in easel painting which could sus- 
tain its viability for the future. Most of the American 
artists of reputation in our time solved this problem by escap- 
ing it: by going to Europe and receiving from their European 
contemporaries those collective ideas which only a coherent 
and self-confident movement can distil. For the most part these 
ideas reduced themselves to one idea: cubism; and with that 
idea American art grafted itself onto the mainstem of mod- 
ernism—and incidentally, bequeathed itself an obstacle which 
it has never quite surmounted. 

It is to the everlasting credit of Benn’s artistic eye that he 
was able to isolate for himself, in that early and unpromising 
period, those plastic means through which the vitality of easel 
painting could be given a contemporary significance. Interest- 
ingly, the devices of impressionism were not among them. 
The break-up of color into myriad, tiny brushstrokes, with its 
consequent hazards in the realm of structure, held no temp- 
tation for him. It was to Rembrandt, Hals and Van Dyke he 
looked in those days, and one of his earliest pictures, the Se/f- 
Portrait with Cap (1908), shows with what skill he was able to 
master their rich, dramatic means. But it is another of his early 
pictures, the landscape with figures called Jamaica Flats (also 
1908), which gives us a more vivid clue to the means with 
which Benn equipped himself at the beginning of his career. 
That picture still retains a richness of surface rare among the 
American pictures painted in the first decade of the century, 
and its richness derives above all from the freedom with which 
a brush heavily loaded with paint has exercised its full author- 
ity over mere drawing, on the one hand, and a conventional 
organization of subject matter, on the other. The clouds in 
the sky, particularly, which dominate the whole upper portion 
of the picture, are brushed in with a verve that portends a 
style entirely given to the brush for its direction and meaning. 
The areas of foliage and the figures too succumb to this author- 





JAMAICA FLATS, 1908. 


ity of the paint; and thus the cardinal means of Benn’s tech- 
nique can be read at this early stage. 

With this in mind, it is little wonder that painters such as 
El Greco, Velasquez, Manet and Cézanne—and later, Matisse 
and Seutine—came increasingly to figure in the artist’s con- 
sciousness. It is interesting to note, as Sidney Geist has al- 
ready remarked [Art Digest, October 1, 1953], that it was less 
the Armory Show of 1913 than the El Greco exhibition at 
Knoedler’s in 1915 that had a lasting effect on Benn’s imagi- 
nation, for in El Greco could be seen not only this authority 
of the brush but the immensities of color and design which 
this authority could wield in the hand of a master. In com- 
parison, the Armory Show seemed to offer only “ideas,” inter- 
esting or irrelevant as the case might be, but nothing as far- 
reaching in its implications as the germinal points of departure 
which had already been perceived in the masters. 

Yet, it would be misleading to give the impression that Benn 
had been unmoved by the Armory Show and the influence of 
modern European styles which it unloaded on the American 
scene. In fact, the impact of certain cubist devices was later 
evident in some of the “symbolic” portraits and cityscapes 
which Benn painted in the 1920’s, and again, in the 1940's 
when certain motifs from still lifes and seascapes were worked 
out in abstract compositions which had their ancestry, if not 
their final meaning, in the cubist style. This abstract vein in 
Benn’s oeuvre has shown a certain growth too, moving from 
a rigidity of forms in the early “symbolic” pictures to a freer, 
calligraphic organization of space in the later works. This cal- 
ligraphy follows directly from the authority of the brush in the 
act of composition; and in Benn’s most recent works—in the 
majority of the paintings in the current exhibition and in the 
stunning drawings he has produced in the last few years—this 
calligraphy returns to the figurative motif with brilliant suc- 
cess, making the composition out of the airy interlacing of 
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the strokes themselves, without masses of color or filled-in 
forms. 


NE of the most startling pictures from the early period of 

Benn’s work, a painting which is in many ways unique 
for him, carries a highly literary title and is given over to a 
“poetic,” quasi-mythological subject: “. .. and I tilted the sun 
onto a space of golden foliage and prancing horses.” It was 
painted in 1918. An intense yellow sun in the upper right- 
hand area of the picture casts its brilliant yellow light diag- 
onally across the surface, focusing on a forest clearing in the 
lower left-hand foreground traversed by galloping horses with 
nude female riders. This shaft of yellow brilliance isolates two 
somber, dark red, triangular areas in the upper left- and lower 
right-hand corners of the scene, while from the foreground of 
the latter a dark form of a tree emerges to intersect the shaft 
of sunlight with its black branches and dazzling green foliage. 
This mythical forest primeval is painted with an exuberance 
and audacity which is not always under control; the color alone 
presents problems which a master would hesitate to resolve. 
Also, the picture is perhaps a little smali for its subject—there 
are more formal components than can be properly accommodated 
in the given space—and the created space, the hollowed-out 
clearing in the forest through which this frenzied procession 
moves, is ambiguously defined. The point I want to make about 
this picture is not that it is completely successful as a work of 
art, but that its coloristic abundance, its agile craftsmanship, its 
praiseworthy effort to construct an elaborate, narrative image 
entirely in the idiom of the brush, entirely by means of lay- 
ing on one brushload of paint next to another, one color 
next to another—possibly the most difficult task in easel paint- 
ing—and have the final resolution of the picture turn on such 
a precarious, crucial means, that this places into evidence a 
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talent willing to confront the major tasks of easel painting 
and already, in 1918, firm in its perception of what those tasks 
consisted of. 

Moreover, there are passages in this picture which still re- 
tain in their luminosity and chromatic audacity the kind of 
esthetic satisfaction which the artist was later to project into 
more solid works. I would mention particularly the dazzling 
strokes by which the green foliage is painted onto the field of 
yellow light, each set down with the exactitude of a jewel 
placed in its setting; and also the manner in which the horses 
and their riders are given a plastic momentum which is entirely 
consonant with the velocity of their movement. 

It is interesting too that the chromatic problems of this 
picture are taken up once again in one of the best pictures 
in the current exhibition at the Salpeter Gallery, the Red Still 
Life of 1954. Before going on to the pictures which make up 
that exhibition, however, I should like to indicate something 
of the course which Benn’s career has followed in the years 
preceding this show. 


ENN first showed his paintings professionally in group exhi- 

bitions dating from 1912-13 in the company of contem- 
poraries like Weber, Walkowitz, Dove, MacDonald Wright 
and Man Ray, the most notable show of these early years 
being the Forum Exhibition of 19]f. A decade later he had 
his first one-man show at J. B. Neumann. (The sheer leisure- 
liness of the artist’s career in those days marks them off as 
another epoch from our own.) 

This was a time when Benn and his wife lived in ample 
studio quarters on Third Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
quarters which became a crossroads for many of the important 
artists and writers of the 1920’s. E. E. Cummings, Eugene 
O'Neill, Joseph Stella, Charles Demuth, Elie Nadelman (the 
first “collector” to buy one of Benn’s works—a watercolor), 
Marsden Hartley, and many others whose artistic reputations 
were then being made, were regularly in attendance. Marsden 
Hartley in particular became a friend of the household, and 
out of this friendship with the Benns came the large portrait 
of Hartley (1923) which is now in the collection of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Later, in the 1930’s, Benn moved to the 
large apartment just off Broadway at 105th Street where he 
now lives and works. He has spent almost the whole of his life 
in New York, working as an artist through a period which has 
seen “modern art” develop from the private interest of the few 
into a cultural issue of large public notice. 
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.. and I tilted the sun onto a space of golden foliage and prancing 
horses.” 1918. 





What is seldom remarked about this cultural revolution is 
not only the extent to which the artist’s personal lot has failed 
to profit by it, by and large, but that in the course of a half- 
century the pressures of economy and status which now bear 
down hard on the artist in America have made it more difficult 
to survive as an artist than ever before. Given the prevailing 
drift of our culture, we can now expect to be confronted every 
year with a small army of artists a few of whom will receive 
staggering rewards and the rest simply hang on (for how long?) 
for the love of it. But to sustain a career for a lifetime will be- 
come increasingly more difficult. We can already foresee a 
period in which our art will be in a permanent state of: “‘prom- 
ise” without any artists of the older generation producing the 
work of their maturity. 

But we need not project our view into this darkening future 
to see how the paintings which make up the current exhibition 
of Benn’s work present us with a unique occasion, for this 
future represents the congealment of a situation which has al- 
ways been true of American art. Our artists have always had 
difficulty in finishing out their careers, and over the last decade 
Benn has produced some of his most brilliant work. Painting 
with a certainty which only long experience can bring, and 
with a lyricism and joyousness which come to a few artists in 
their maturity—one thinks of William Carlos Williams’ new 
long poem, Asphodel, That Greeny Flower, for something 
comparable in literature—Benn has been able to apply all the 
refinements of craft and experience to his new paintings. 

These paintings are of several kinds. In some ways the most 
individual of them is the tightly constructed Still Life with 
Fruitbowl (1954). The image of the bowl and its contents is 
placed at the center of the canvas, and the tabletop on which 
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it stands is tipped up to form an acute angle with the picture 
plane itself. The contours of this imagery begin their life in the 
shapes of objects and develop into interwoven forms painted 
with a dazzling brush-drawing in black pigment—literally daz- 
zling, in that the blacks reflect real light into the picture “from 
the outside,” while a true pictorial light, softer, more trans- 
parent and less glistening, gleams ‘‘through” the surface itself, 
vaguely in the manner of light shining through stained glass, 
where the color has been laid on. The precision of this color is 
notable, not only in relation to the taut concentration of black 
forms, but in the relation of one color to another: blue, yellow, 
red, and a subtle orchestration of greens which is itself a lesson 
in the coloristic art. It is color laid on with the full brush, and 
with a touch so exactly felt that each stroke shows a quality of 
emotion apposite to its role in the composition and yet retains 
a discrete identity in its clean and limpid particularity. This 
exactitude and clarity of color often reminds me of what the 
late Ford Madox Ford once remarked about Hemingway’s 
early prose style, that ‘““Hemingway’s words strike you, each 
one, as if they were pebbles fetched fresh from a brook. They 
live and shine, each in its place. So one of his pages has the 
effect of a brook-bottom into which you look down through 
the flowing water.” The touch in this picture (and in others) 
embodies something comparable in freshness and concreteness. 

What may be a more characteristic work in the exhibition, 
what is surely a freer, lighter, more open and spontaneous 
painting, is the Still Life with White Pitcher (1954). Here the 
light is more conventionally diffused; there is a greater depend- 
ency on whites and grays. And this lightness is given a focal 
point of intensity in the painting of the pitcher itself, with its 
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Three Self-Portraits 


Left: sELF-portraiT. Below, left: sELF-PoR- 
TRAIT WITH CAP. Below, right: SELF-PORTRAIT 
WITH PANAMA. 
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brilliant, blueish whiteness more like “the memory of white- 
ness”—to quote another of Williams’ poems—than any actual 
color. The shapes and volumes in this picture are all defined 
by this full brush, which at the same time, with the same free- 
wheeling flourishes, composes the picture with a spatial feeling 
wholly different from the Still Life with Fruitbowl, a feeling 
that turns at every point on amplitude, freedom and sensuous 
dexterity. 

This “free style,” as one artist has named it, is no less suc- 
cessful in Benn’s recent portraits, and among the latter the 
most outstanding and moving is the Self-Portrait of 1955. We 
might pause here to consider this picture in the context of two 
earlier self-portraits, the painting of 1908 already mentioned 
and the Self-Portrait with Panama of 1927, for the three works 
taken together constitute a little history of Benn’s style. The 
1908 Self-Portrait with Cap is painted directly under the in- 
fluence of Rembrandt; the modeling of the face, the diffusion 
of the light, the confinement of the palette, all function in the 
terms laid down by that inspiration, and they function well. 
By the time we get to the Self-Portrait with Panama, the artist 
has absorbed important lessons from the Spanish and French 
schools; he is, moreover, an older and more knowledgeable 
personality. Whereas the earlier picture might be a trifle over- 
serious, this work is marked by a real plastic seriousness, with 
the disposition of the prevailing whitish grays marvelously con- 
trasted to the painting of the face, which, shaded by the gen- 
erous brim of the high-crowned hat, is modeled in purplish 
browns and grays. The note of audacity here consists of the 
red scarf, which gives the palette a flash of excitement it would 
otherwise lack. 

In the Self-Portrait of 1955 this excitement is more evenly— 
one might say, more abstractly—distributed throughout the pic- 
ture surface, which is now composed entirely of full strokes 
woven into a network of forms which are brought to a climax 
in the painting of the face. The cool color which dominates 
the picture, and its intercourse with the concentrated black 
“drawing,” as well as the elisions in the disposition of space 
created by the interwoven strokes, bring this painting ‘“‘for- 
ward” to the surface, so that the painted countenance, com- 
posed of myriad planes of color, is itself the natural denoue- 
ment of the design, the final resting place for the eye to resolve 
all that has been unfolded to it on this complex surface. In the 
self-portrait of 1908 it was a received convention which 
strengthened the artist’s hand in keeping the mere projection 
of a likeness from dominating what is, after all, a painting. In 
the Self-Portrait with Panama it is the shadow, as well as the 
brilliant scarf, which insures that this search for a likeness 
would not in itself become the subject of the work. But in the 
new picture this no longer constitutes a danger; the artist can 
insinuate his visage—and endow it with a gravity which only 
a painter of experience would risk—into the very climax of the 
composition, having already perfected the means whereby this 
gravity can be given its exact plastic equivalents. 

One would like to go on talking about the paintings in this 
exhibition—the handsome Fish on a White Platter; the flower 
paintings; the Sea and Rocks, a single example of Benn’s long 
preoccupation with painting the sea; the Landscape with 
Brook, a virtuoso performance which contains within it more 
kinds of painting than one would have thought possible for so 
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small a picture; and not least, the witty parody of Western 
movies, called The Rescue, which is no less seriously painted 
for being very light in tone. What we have in these paintings 
are the works of an artist at the height of his powers, and all 
the qualities we have observed in them—their clarity and ex- 
actitude, their freedom and spontaneity, their gravity as well 
as the elegance of matiére which they exemplify—mark them as 
chapters in the history of a sensibility which takes great joy in 
the visible world and in the rich artistic means with which it 
confronts that world, a sensibility which in fact takes its stand 
on precisely that dialectical point where a commitment to one 
enhances the other. In a time like our own, when the eye is 
treated to so much public and private anxiety, vanity and 
sheer failure of feeling, when these are projected by means 
which boast of crudity, gracelessness and even cruelty as em- 
blems of their seriousness, these paintings by Ben Benn may 
seem like a kind of lyrical holiday, a joyful digression from the 
prevailing angst. But at the same time they represent this joy 
and lyricism as a permanent mode of feeling, as a symbol of 
experience no less crucial to the human condition than the 
disgorgement of terror we see on every side of the cultural 
scene today. 





‘Ty WOULD create a Collection of paintings . . . interpret 
the artists in styles suggesting their own minds and meth- 
ods ... place their paintings in favorable light to speak for 
themselves . . . learning from the mistakes I made ... Why not 
open the door to all who would come and share the welcome 
of Art at home.” —Duncan Phillips, 

A Collection in the Making, 1926 


THE PHILLIPS GALLERY 


WITH COMMENTARY BY DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


™ Phillips Collection in Washington, D.C., was incorpo- 
rated in 1918 as an educational institution. It is a memorial 
to Major and Mrs. D. C. Phillips and to James Laughlin Phil- 
lips, the parents and brother of the founder and director, 
Duncan Phillips. Plans were drawn in 1919 for a gallery above 
the library of the residence, and a sky-lighted exhibition room 
and a storeroom were built. At the outset admission was by 
way of a special entrance from the street. In October, 1930, 
eight new galleries were added, and the old house at 1600 
Twenty-first Street became in its entirety, every room in it, 
the home of the Collection, extending an invitation to all 
visitors. There is no entrance fee, no “pay” days. 

The purchase of Renoir’s Luncheon of the Boating Party 
in 1923 and of Constable’s On the Stour and Daumier’s The 
Uprising in 1925, all notable masterpieces, established the 
name and fame of the Phillips Memorial Gallery as “one of 
the real adventures of America in its search for the signifi- 
cance of art.” (The quotation is from Walter Pach.) The Mt. 
St. Victoire and Self-Portrait of Cézanne were acquired in 
1925 and 1929, the Public Gardens at Arles by Van Gogh in 
1930. Twentieth-century masterpieces by Bonnard (The Open 
Window), by Matisse (Studio, Quai St. Michel), by Braque 
(The Round Table) and by Rouault (Verlaine) followed. 
American masterworks by Ryder, Inness, Homer, Whistler, 
Eakins, Twachtman and Prendergast were purchased, and 
year after year the best of Marin, Dove, Knaths and many 
others. 

In the first decade the Phillips Publications began to appear, 
including monographs on Daumier, Weir and Davies, and in 
1926, A Collection in the Making, authored by Duncan Phil- 
lips. In 1927 the first Bulletin of the Phillips Collection con- 
tained papers on Bonnard and Marin, favorites in the Gallery 
since 1926. Two issues of a magazine, Art and Understanding, 
included future chapters of Duncan Phillips’ second book on 
the Collection, entitled The Artist Sees Differently, published 
in 1930 [see “A Critic and His Pictures,” ARTS, December, 
1955]. 

In the lower gallery the “sources” of modern painting were 
being shown, as they still are today: El Greco, Chardin, Goya, 
Constable, Delacroix, Daumier, Courbet, Manet, Renoir, De- 
gas and Cézanne. From the beginning old and new, tradi- 
tional and experimental, European and American paintings 
have been hung with the emphasis on international analogies 
or contrasts of personality and purpose, rather than on his- 
torical separation of periods. Exhibition units of a few favor- 
ite artists have been reassembled from time to time to show 
changes of direction and growth; and a few of the units, as for 
example those of Bonnard, Marin, Dove, Klee, Braque and 
Knaths, have in recent years been on view frequently. Almost 
a fixture too is the room of American Old Masters. Although 
limited space does not permit the showing of more than a small 
part of the Collection at any one time, nevertheless the Col- 
lection keeps growing. So important is this Gallery's interest 
in finding the best of the recent adventures and experiments 
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of concept and technique that the doors of the collector's 
mind are kept wide open. He selects only what he considers 
most to his personal taste in the creative styles of his period. A 
large “encouragement collection” is just that. It is not re- 
garded as part of the permanent collection, although it is pos- 
sible that some of the paintings in it might survive the test of 
time. 

There have been monthly exhibitions which are among the 
increasing opportunities to see new works which are now being 
provided the public in Washington. There are frequent one- 
man shows of American artists. For many years group shows 
of Washington painters, among them graduates of the Phillips 
Gallery School, helped to bring to light distinguished talents. 
Classes in drawing and painting, which were started by the 
educational director, the late C. Law Watkins, for the benefit 
of amateurs, soon became a successful art school. Mr. Watkins 
was widely admired as a most inspiring teacher. He died in 
1946. For a number of years Karl Knaths was a guest instructor 
in the Phillips Gallery School for a month each season. The 
school was discontinued after 1950, but artists continue to use 
its skylighted studio. 

Three important education exhibitions, with loans from 
other museums, were (1.) “Emotional Design in Painting” (out 
of which grew Mr. Watkins’ book, The Language of Design, 
published as a memorial to the author); (2.) “The Functions 
of Color in Painting” (the catalogue by Phillips and Watkins 
is still in demand, but out of print); (3.) “Problems of Por- 
traiture” (in collaboration with the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, catalogue by its educational director, E. M. Benson). The 
Phillips Gallery has participated with the Museum of Modern 
Art, the Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston, the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, the American Federation of 
Arts, and the Art Galleries of the University of California in 
circulating exhibitions of Bonnard, Vuillard, Rouault, Ko- 
koschka, Munch, Soutine, Picasso, Braque, Dufy, Marin, Dove, 
Burchfield and Graves. 

The lectures have been many and varied, and the scope has 
been extended to include contemporary poetry, music, pho- 
tography and the dance. Dylan Thomas has read poems in the 
lower gallery, and Martha Graham has talked about her art. 
Clive Bell, Nadia Boulanger, Sir Kenneth Clark, W. G. Con- 
stable, John Dewey, W. S. Ede, Henri Focillon, Naum Gabo, 
Oscar Kokoschka, Duncan Phillips, James Plaut, Sir Herbert 
Read, Daniel C. Rich, Charles Seymour, Jr., Charles Sterling 
and John Walker have lectured—several of these often. 

The Gallery is open every day in the year except Christmas, 
the Fourth of July and Labor Day. The hours are from 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m. weekdays, from 2 to 7 Sundays. On Mondays the 
Collection is open continuously from 11] a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Over thirty thousand people visited the Gallery during the 
1954-55 season. 

The commentary on the paintings by Goya, J. B. C. Corot, 
Manet, Degas, Cézanne, Dove and De Stael has been specially 
written for ARTS by Duncan Phillips. 
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Ss: Dancers at the Practice Bar 


The distinguished art of Degas reveals both the 
aesthetic and the scientific interests and innova- 
tions of his period. He was the cultured and 
scholarly progressive in art who carries on tradi- 
tion. The powerful functioning of his line mani- 
fests his allegiance to the classic ideal which he 
revered in Ingres, but it also anticipates the in- 
ventive linear genius of Picasso. The exquisite 
play of color in his later years relates the same 
Degas to the Luminists and even more to Bon- 
nard. More important than whatever in his en- 
dowments linked him with the past was that 
passion for contemporary experiment which made 
him receptive to the passing world he lived in 
and especially to its most transitory and transi- 
tional aspects. 

The large vertical composition DANCERS AT THE 
PRACTICE BAR Of the Phillips Collection, painted 
about 1900, is already a 20th-century masterpiece. 
In its monumentality it is unique among all his 
decorations celebrating the arabesques and occu- 
pational anatomy of ballet dancers. This master- 
piece of color contrast and harmony is also a 
daring record of instantaneous change at a split 
second of observation. Degas miraculously avoided 
the danger to art of arrested motion and actually 
transformed the incident of swiftly seen shapes 
in time into a thrilling vision of dynamic forms 
in space. As a drauzhtsman Degas is one of the 
greatest masters of line as an instrument of ex- 
pressive revelation. In this example of his experi- 
mentalism he elongated the figures arbitrarily 
with a virtuosity which rose above mannerism, 
and he sustained this daring with a tangerine 
orange wall which did not advance beyond the 
cool flesh tones and the pale blue ballet skirt. 





















































GoYA: The Repentant Peter 


This late Goya depicting the remorse of Peter antici- 
pates Cézanne’s modeling by modulations, also his 
weight and grandeur. This is not a spirit in flame like 
El Greco’s expressionist version of the same theme 
which is also in the Phillips Collection. Goya’s Peter is 
a rock—the universal building block. In this master- 
piece of his last years the ever resourceful Goya had 
become more inventive for his more urgently expres- 
sive need. Within the pyramidal form the inner tri- 
angles stress the inner tension no less than the geo- 
metrical structure. 


CEZANNE: Jardin des Lauves (1906) 


In his latest paintings Cézanne reveals that, after many years of research and discipline and after 
many accomplished masterpieces of pondered composition and execution, he had finally made 
himself so much the intuitive master of his unique method of color-construction and color-design 
that he could extemporize with his brush strokes, combining vertical, diagonal, horizontal and 
semicircular strokes on the same canvas in an impetuous temperamental freedom. If not the 
subconscious mind at least the emotional instinct was predominant over the planning intellect. 
The classicist became at the close of his career as he had been at the beginning, an expressionist. 
What was expressed was not only his technic but his obsessive conception, his passionate aim to 
realize with pigments the vitality and organic unity he sensed in nature. His system of color- 
modulated planes, suggesting rather than insisting on a geometrical structure and never for- 
getting space and an all pervading light, was a daringly conceived technical device for conveying 
his worship of a universal rhythm, a sense of God which he felt pervaded all things. The pure 
expressionist painter was also the dedicated mystic. Painting was his language but Nature was 
what he studied with a religious ardour and sought to integrate and identify with his very self. 
It was not only for Cézanne a time of consummation, that freely improvising last period, but 
also of revelation. Subject matter was from that time inconsequential to him, if not irrelevant. 
It was not pure abstraction he was dreaming about. It was the essence of nature conveyed by 

(continued on following page) 
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THE PHILLIPS GALLERY 


(continued from preceding page) 


pure painting as a vehicle of expression. The first strokes on a late Cézanne canvas were like the 
first notes sounded experimentally on a keyboard by a composer starting a symphony and search- 
ing for the theme. The shapes of the color-patches were decorative units of design each needing 
its neighbors, each fitting into the shapes of the unfilled areas between. One could imagine the 
whole from the part and the end of the plan from the beginning. The noble ideal of a vital 
current of communication from nature to man was inherent even in the first searching intima- 
tions. Even a start as tentative as this JARDIN DES LAUVES, 1906, had already achieved the painterly 
excitement and sense of adventure to which our best, our most poetic abstract expressionists 


aspire. In its present state of free intuition and unpremeditated daring it is a symbol of great 
art in the making. 


CEZANNE: 


Seated Woman in Blue 
(1900-04) 
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VAN GOGH: 


Below, 


Public Garden at Arles (1888) 
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Far right, HENRI MATISSE: 


Interior with Egyptian Curtain (1948) 





ARTHUR G. 


DOVE: Flour Mill Abstraction 


In his FLouR MILL Arthur Dove made a Chinese 
“characler” out of square modulated brush strokes 
of pure color—yellow, deep blue, brown and black 
on an ivory white. It is chromatic calligraphy of 
vibrant and dynamic power which symbolizes a 
condition of intense light at an exciting moment 
of time. It communicates the exhilaration of sun- 
shine at high noon, of gleaming chimneys with 
smoke and sundrenched factory walls with cast 
shadows. The source of the technic might be 
traced back to a memory of the Kandinsky of 
1912, when his improvisations were in colored 
shapes of dark and light brush strokes, the sum 
of which was a high powered landscape-abstrac- 
tion. Dove had grown beyond explosive pyro- 
technics. This arabesque has not only movement 
but a certain majesty. This is a return of the 
abstract symbol into the original impression un- 
til the two are one. 











y IS the Phillips Collection’s diversity and its unity as a 
personal creation which gives to our institution the spe- 
cial character that makes it something of a novelty among the 
public galleries of the world ... The diversity of styles, with 
a chosen standard for what I consider the best of each style, 
results not in eclecticism but in an intimate unity of effect, a 
fusion like that of a unifying light. Many kinds of pictures 
speak to and for many kinds of people through that single 
selection which appreciated them all and reconciled and inter- 
preted their enjoyable differences. 

Compared to the great museums with their historical se- 
quences and their comprehensive review of different cultures 
and of contrasted periods seen in deep perspective, what we 
offer is the pleasure of becoming at close range so familiar with 
a collection that is ever in the making that we seem to be 
participating in the contacts of old and new, traditional and 
experimental. 

My wife, Marjorie Phillips, as Associate Director, has helped 
me in building the Collection and has charge of the Print 
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WINSLOW HOMER: To the Rescue (1882) 





Rooms. She is not the only professional painter on our staff, 
which includes also James McLaughlin, John Gernand and 
Harold Giese. We all enjoy many ways of seeing and painting, 
none of which we hold to be the only right way. My inability 
to draw upon public funds is the consequence of a will to 
maintain individuality of choice and independence of policy. 
It was necessary to decide whether to build slowly and not buy 
or to buy freely and postpone building. The second alterna- 
tive was inevitable because of our wish to exhibit and interpret 
a large and purposeful collection to the public during our 
lives. The decision has been made easier because friends of the 
Gallery from all over the world seemed to like our many rear- 
rangements and loan exhibitions in the same old fondly 
familiar place. In our disarmingly undistinguished domestic 
setting which is physically restful and mentally stimulating 
there are many obvious disadvantages. At least there is a sense 
of art lived with, worked with and loved. For the distant 
future more space and security must be assured. For the present 
we offer a special kind of pleasure.” 

—Duncan Phillips, 1956 


THE SCULPTURE OF 
JOSE DE RIVERA 


Brilliantly polished metal and new ideas of space 
form the basis of a sculptural imagery 
that has found its way into 


contemporary architectural settings. 


BY DORE ASHTON 





ONTEMPORARY Connoisseurs prefer to avoid the word “beauty.” 

It is so relative, they say. A sculpture is called “dynamic,” 
or it is said to have “tension,” or it works well with “negative 
space.” But it is rarely defined in terms of beauty. Beauty in 
itself is too elusive an abstraction to work with, for critics as 
well as estheticians. 

Yet, confronted with sculpture by José de Rivera, most view- 
ers involuntarily feel that the works are “beautiful.” To see a 
large, four-pronged piece of brilliantly polished stainless steel 
turning slowly before one’s eyes, its tapered arms reaching out 
for infinity, drawing the eye along an imaginary, carefully con- 
trolled trajectory, is to experience that which is beautiful. To 
watch a slender, gleaming line swelling and thinning as it 
turns in on itself, slowly gyrating before one’s eyes, tracing 
hundreds of new patterns in space, is to know an esthetic 
pleasure aroused surely by “the beautiful.” 

This experience of the beautiful is specifically intended by 
the artist. De Rivera is a hedonist in matters of esthetics, and 
his artistic life is dominated by a passion to make perfect forms 
in space, to create a formal beauty which gives an optimum 
visual pleasure to the onlooker. 

In pursuit of this goal, De Rivera has ignored certain con- 
ventions. “I have no sentimentality about man being a vertical 
creature on the face of the earth,” he says. “Man is free: a 
line on a tangent to a curve. He makes sculpture because he 
has a tendency to change things. What I make represents 
nothing but itself.” 

When he works—beating flat metal sheets slowly, until they 
curve, or forging rectangular rods into sinuous lines—he trusts 
his instinct. The rhythm of ideal form wells up in him as he 
works. “Art is a process in which the individual searches for 
relationships.” Admitting that his is a search for “beauty’— 
but a beauty that has never yet been created—De Rivera gives 
his objective a basic definition. “When you say something is 
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Left and above: four views of CONSTRUCTION #1, stainless steel, 1955; 
collection Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


beautiful, you're saying that the relationships are beautiful.” 
It follows that structure in his sculptures depends on the pro- 
portions, the weight and the distribution of related forms. In 
short, De Rivera’s gift enables him to find means to “equi- 
libriate” forms in space. It confirms a tenet of the ancient 
Chinese estheticians: “Equilibrium is the great principle.” 


I AN ART where form and content are inseparable, materials 
are of the first importance. Four “materials” are basic to 
De Rivera’s work: space, matter, light and time. Each wields 
equal authority in the sculptor’s mind; but it is perhaps space, 
because of its radical utilization, which is the salient material 
and is most accessible to analysis. 

Born in 1904, De Rivera came of age at a time when static 
conceptions of space were being rejected under the impact of a 
new science and a new art. He thus reflects in his work the cru- 
cial revolutions of our time. Beginning with the cubists, who 
drastically revised accepted ideas about perspective, there were 
basic changes in thinking about space in the visual arts. Space 
became a fluid, palpable material which was mitigated by a 
thousand possible factors. An awareness of the structure of 
atoms, of the speed of light, of energy composing and recom- 
posing itself—all helped to shape new concepts which unseated 
smug notions of the physical world and its representation in 
art. As a result, all over the world, in the first decades of this 
century, artists proclaimed new notions of space. Sculptors 
especially could no longer tolerate the idea of inert mass pend- 
ing on the body of sculpture. The constructivists stated this 
reaction most clearly in their 1920 manifesto: “To respond to 
real life, art must base itself on two elements: space and time 
... To extend the limits of sculpture .. . we must realize our 
constructions so that the air which penetrates them is an inte- 
gral part of the work.” 

Applied directly to sculpture, new theories of space tended 
to negate the idea of “mass” in favor of dematerialized vol- 
umes. To achieve the kinetic or dynamic movements which the 
constructivists required, they had to aim for an unknown 
weightlessness, for structures which in themselves could suggest 
the flux of light and space. 

De Rivera inherited these new concepts of space, as well as 
certain ideas put forth by the neo-plasticists, especially those 
of Vantongerloo. The strength of the right angle, for example, 
has remained a constant for De Rivera. All his sculptures, 
though curvilinear, and often poised asymmetrically, are axial. 
In this regard it is interesting that De Rivera, unaware of Eu- 
ropean movements at the time, went through a series of experi- 
ments similar to those performed by Vantongerloo. He broke 
up a sphere and a cube, overcoming the static elements of 
these forms and turning their components on an asymmetric 
axis. Once broken, these forms presented several planes which, 
juxtaposed, were made to work more dynamically in their 
given spaces. This kind of geometrical experiment was, for 
Vantongerloo, a scientific art. For De Rivera, who denies an 
interest in mathematical-esthetic theory, it was a tool for dis- 
covering workable relationships. 

Vantongerloo—with whom De Rivera acknowledges a kin- 
ship, though their work differs fundamentally—also postulated 
other theories which have unintentionally been incorporated 
into De Rivera’s work. “If a point can move,” Vantongerloo 
states, “it ceases to be a point and becomes a volume.” In 
De Rivera's large sculptures, particularly the open-form works 
which send out tapered rays, the optical illusion produced de- 
pends on the assumption of a point in space not far from the 
terminal of the sculpture. This point moves as the sculpture 
moves, creating a variety of “invisible” volumes. 

In his recent work, in which an attenuated line curves back 
into itself, De Rivera is actually occupied with the same spatial 
image, though at first glance it might seem as if he were simply 
creating closed, static forms. In the new work, as the line loops 
out in space, it creates an inner volume (‘the space that’s in 
there is in there,” he insists) which in turn is related to the 
volumes traced by the movement of the line. In these pieces, 
De Rivera seeks to equalize the relationship between material 
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and space. Most important, this space is continuous. These 
sculptures are so carefully structured that space flows evenly 
through and around them. 


ti. stress can sometimes be placed on the sculptor’s use 
of materials, but it is important that the sculptor take 
from his material its most expressive potentialities, and on this 
point De Rivera’s choice of metals, especially highly glossed 
metals, is related to his feeling for a dematerialized imagery, 
for volumes fashioned out of space itself. And he has been fa- 
miliar with these materials, in one form or another, since his 
boyhood. 

Born in Louisiana, the son of a sugar mill engineer, De 
Rivera worked first in the sugar mill, learning the feel of tools. 
In 1924 he migrated to Chicago, where he worked as a journey- 
man and pipe-fitter, and eventually learned tool-making and 
die-casting. The technical knowledge he acquired in the fac- 
tory was applied, after a trip to Europe in 1927, to the creation 
of sculpture when he returned. His first work was carved in 
monel metal. It was a tubular, stylized figure in which the 
principle of light on a shiny surface was already put to work. 
In the calculated slope of the legs De Rivera sought to reca- 
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pitulate the linear rhythms of the torso. His surface, polished 
to mirror-like curving planes, was animated by the rays and 
sharp lines produced by the light. 

With any material—marble, sandstone or metal—De Rivera 
was true to his feeling for light as delineator. Even during a 
brief period when he produced organic forms similar to those 
of Arp, his work was distinguished by particular stress on the 
reflective surface. 

With the knowledge he had acquired in factories and shops, 
De Rivera was able, beginning in 1937, to develop the tech- 
nique which ultimately became autographic. His work since 
1940 has been homogeneous, one piece intimately related to 
the next. What he calls “matter” has been aluminum, stainless 
steel, and less often, copper and brass. His earlier handling of 
matter, though conceived three-dimensionally, was worked from 
the flat sheet. Usually a large sheet of metal was cut out ina 
pattern resembling the parts left when dress patterns have 
been cut out. Then he patiently beat and turned his piece 
(sometimes making it more malleable on the forge) until it be- 
gan to grow up into a third dimension. Thousands of tiny ham- 
mer taps went into the curving limbs of these sculptures. They 
were turned and examined and turned again until the pro- 
portions and exact curving planes satisfied the artist. Then, 
depending on his intention, he either polished them until the 
surface reflected the play of opposing forms, or he would color 
them with primary colors. 

In his linear sculptures, a long rod of stainless steel is the 
beginning. This is heated and carefully beaten, heated again 
and turned, beaten thin here, swelled out there, until, again, 
the proportions are satisfactory. Next the piece is filed, its 
nuances stressed. And then it is rubbed—rubbed hard and long 
with carborundum cloth of two hundred different degrees of 
fineness. Finally, its greatest highlights are brought out with 
buffing rouge. The “matter” is broken, for its high polish 
catches every light, echoing forms, creating new ones, making 
a cadenced refrain to the whole. And the full process of the 
growth of the piece has been controlled. The artist knew, be- 
fore he began, that the ally of light was waiting to assume its 
final, crucial role. 

Light and time are linked. De Rivera counts on their work- 
ing together to produce the equilibrium he seeks. Imagine one 
of his highly polished, curving sculptures, mounted on a disc 
which is turned very slowly. With each revolution a multitude 
of forms. never the same, is created by light on the surface. 
The rate of revolution in part determines our esthetic pleas- 
ure, for we can assimilate the changing forms at human speed. 
Each turn conjures up a different constellation of spatial forms. 
Light sidles along the tendrils of the metal, engulfing the struc- 
ture in one place, outlining it in another. Our eye follows, 
hypnotized by the man-made rhythms which correspond un- 
doubtedly to our own inner tempos. Even if these sculptures 
are left immobile, and we must walk around them, the eye per- 
forms the same function: our senses are aroused to create a 
whole. 


a sculpture of figurative connotations, De Rivera 
conceives of it as an art that co-operates harmoniously 
with architecture. “There is no need for the figure-and symbol 
to animate architecture,” he says. “Architecture is an environ- 
ment for human activity; man himself is present. There is no 
need for representational figures.” If properly handled, he 
maintains, sculpture can “augment” architecture, helping to 


Left, above: BLACK AND RED. 


Left, below: BLUE AND BLACK #5; Grace Borgenicht Gallery, 
New York. 
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Sculpture for Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


keep it in human scale. 

The idea of human scale runs throughout De Rivera's phi- 
losophy. In the large skyscrapers, he says, there can be articu- 
lations which—no matter what the size of the building—keep 
the scale within the human scope. An eye and mind can take 
in a large structure if it is modulated, if it has proportions that 
are varied. ‘““While architecture can stand alone as a functional 
form,” De Rivera states, “as a space experience it can be aided 
by proper painting and sculpture. Painting, sculpture and 
architecture are in themselves complete experiences; yet if 
brought together they can produce a total experience beyond 
that which they express alone.” 

His recent collaboration with architect William Lescaze 
shows his principles in application. Lescaze, when he first drew 
up the plans for 711 Third Avenue, a large office building con- 
structed by William Kaufman, planned a stainless-steel foyer 
wall. Knowing De Rivera’s work in stainless steel, Lescaze 
called him in. The two planned the articulation of the wall 
together. De Rivera created a sculpture of two units which will 
soon be installed asymmetrically on the wall. The pieces are 
highly polished and play against the mat satin finish of the 
wall. Placed just slightly above the reach of a hand, they pre- 
serve the human scale while yet relating the large wall to the 
rest of the ground-floor installations. Such a project is con- 
ceived integrally. “Architecture provides a fixed environment, 
a controlled, permanent environment for large-scale sculpture,” 
De Rivera holds, pointing out that neither art is sullied by the 
presence of the other. It is because De Rivera’s sculptures do 
not displace space, but create flowing relationships within it, 
that they can relate to architectural space. 
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Tt idea of controlled environment, of course, was stated by 
the constructivists and the neo-plasticists, who further postu- 
lated that eventually the individual work of art would be al- 
together dispensable. Theirs was a drive for purity which fun- 
damentally differs from De Rivera’s. Unlike Van Doesburg 
who once said that “art has poisoned our life,” and unlike 
Mondrian who despised romantic individualism and envi- 
sioned an apocalyptic end of art, De Rivera believes that the 
creation of works of art is an expressive function which will 
persist as long as there are human beings. 

It is important to stress the difference between the European 
brand of “purism” and the American. For De Rivera, who ma- 
tured during the forties, the “collective style” demanded by 
the neo-plasticists is no longer feasible. Ours is a romantic 
period in which the individual discovery of difference in ex- 
perience is considered prime. Where the neo-plasticists be- 
lieved that there are universal truths which can be discovered 
and stated in an anonymous, universal way, the contemporary 
American purist believes that if there are universal truths, 
they are discovered and expressed in unique form. The deper- 
sonalizing dialectic of the Dutch purists could not contain the 
romantic energy of America. Furthermore, the hedonist’s view 
that beauty is, as De Rivera says, “a prime experience” is alien 
to the neo-plasticist mystique, which was influenced by the 
stern, unsmiling Calvinist philosophers. 

De Rivera, then, is a romantic. His search for ‘that which 
must be something completely new, not just developed,” will 
continue as long as he creates sculpture. His forms will inces- 
santly change and assume new relationships. His work will re- 
tain its lyric cast because he is not bound by a priori theory. 



























Franz Kline: MAHONING, 1955, at the Sidney Janis Gallery. 


MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY LEO STEINBERG 


AZING at the pictures of Franz Kline at the Sidney Janis 

Gallery, I found myself wondering again exactly what a 
critic is supposed to do; and concluded that there is nothing 
for it but to be unapologetically autobiographical. 

For the modern painter a finished picture is a temporary 
resting place, a point where he has stopped for breath in the 
pursuit of his problem. Looking at it, he observes what had gone 
into it, and what may flow from it in works to come. The critic 
knows none of these things, accepts the picture as a starting 
point for his own reflexes. Where the painter submits neither 
to a public iconography nor to accepted rules of style, the 
critic’s subjectivity must be in direct ratio to that of the pic- 
ture. No use complaining that painting and critique don’t 
coincide. That divergence is in the nature of things, and I 
won't mind at all changing the title of this column to “The 
Wrong Tree.” Did not the very history of our race begin when 
Eve barked up the wrong tree in the Garden of Eden? 

Among his many huge and terrifying black-and-whites, Kline 
shows one called White Forms; I declare that it treated me to 
a sensation the like of which I have known only under gothic 
vaults, when, upon entering Chartres, the flight of space about 
me seemed to suck the breath from my lungs. In Kline’s paint- 
ing, not the framing blacks but the keen, purposive white is 
the champion, and even though, at top, dark rafters hold it 
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down, it made a splendid flight; and it gave me a key to Kline’s 
other works and to the drama of their sequence. 

The works which I would place before White Forms—psycho- 
logically if not in time—are Crosstown, New York, Mohoning 
and others of the familiar Kline stamp. In all of these, the 
open patches, faintly flickering with white on white, are like 
vanishing glimpses of light seen through collapsing scaffolding; 
they flit and dart like crazed creatures in a maze, like cruel 
memories of openness within a system closing fast about you. 
The metaphors throughout are of mechanism. But it is not 
machines, or symbols of them, that are represented. It is situa- 
tions, and the question which you had no time to ask, but to 
which the answer hurls itself at you, is Where am I? 

Why, inside a delirium of prison bars, under the beaming 
system of a lunatic architect in its fall; within an elevator with 
a broken cable tumbling down an endless shaft, midway in 
the screeching collision of steel parts, or just in front of a 
hurtling aircraft’s undercarriage which has picked my place 
for its crash-site. No matter what the painting is or represents, 
it locates me at a point of perdition. By its scale and merciless 
proximity it flings me back to the wall, into a predicament 
in which some saving action must be taken—but is paralyzed in 
the realization of its too-lateness and its insufficiency.* 

Mohoning, for example, is a terrible event; its whites are 
scaled just large enough to give a teasing semblance of outlet, 
but in their jagged shape and imminent constriction they 
puzzle the will into loss of all hope. 

What these canvases are I don’t exactly know—obviously not 
pictures in any inherited sense, for they are not autonomous 
systems that invite sustained contemplation. Perhaps they are 
the last word in illusionism, pretending to be actual space-shap- 
ing architectural settings rather than images of things. Perhaps 
they are images after all, exhibiting some sub-symbolic pattern 
of astringent doom, the common denominator of Lorca, 
Piranesi, Sophocles and Kline. Perhaps they are backdrops for 
a Martha Graham dance, or stills from some movie that will 
never be made. Their effect is an instantaneous shock—then a 
slow ebbing as the mind heals in the reassurance of safety. 
That they sacrifice many traditional values to the impact of a 
first encounter is self-evident. But to make this a point of criti- 
cism is like objecting that a 100-meter dash fails to cover the 
ground of a marathon. : 

So far these paintings are much like the ones Kline has 
shown in years past. If I have correctly read the conflict of 
his whites and blacks (the whites are where you'd like to be, 
the blacks, the pitiless necessity), then his White Forms presage 
some liberating change. So does a canvas called Ilse; as a paint- 
ing this seems to me neither the most interesting nor the most 
achieved, but here the whites eat the black away, the sense of 
threat is gone. One feels like celebrating since the worst is 
over—even though the “worst” includes the best painting. 

Immediately after Ilse Kline began his experiments with 
color, which he has been refusing to use unless it could do 
more for him than he could do with black and white alone. 
The transition is interesting. In the enormous Black and Green 
and the small Yellow, Red, Green, Blue the invading pigments 
are not used as color, for each of them pounds out a different 
plane—somewhat as the piano keyboard in contemporary mu- 
sic, used percussively rather than for pitch definition. But the 
result is a multiplication of planes, and the eye is given free- 
dom to enter and move in depth. Then come the smaller 
pieces—the blacks lose their unbending inhumanity, they grow 
thinner, lighter in weight; finally, in two small and most re- 
cent works, the forms, newly inspirited, dance in free space, 
and color sings in the fresh air of redemption. 

I am aware that I have read Kline’s painting as if he had 
submitted to some psychological projective test; and what is 
worse, I am not sure whether it was he or his critic that did 





*I should say here that in reproduction, with the loss of scale and 
brilliance, none of this seems to me to come through, and one is 
left with mere magnifications or illiterate variations of Chinese 


calligraphy. 


the projecting. But what are the alternatives to such personal 
confessions on the critic’s part? 

I can see five. To begin with, | could be factual and bio- 
graphical about the artist—start off by telling that the show 
displays work done within the last two years; state that Kline 
was born in Lehigh Valley forty-six years ago, started as a 
harmless landscape painter, has been showing large-scale black 
and white abstractions since 1950, and has caused repercussions 
in Japan. If I go further to reveal that Kline is a tough, 
swarthy ruffian of a man, brimming with stories, joviality and 
humor, with a pair of garrulous hands and a capacity to do 
for sinking spirits what an open fire will do for cold feet, 
I run into trouble, for it is likely to be quite irrelevant to the 
paintings. A man’s personality may reflect his work directly, or 
else it may reveal what’s left of him after the work is done. 
Jane Austen somewhere advises girls to marry army men in 
preference to parsons, because the latter spend so much meek- 
ness and humility in their public career that they are likely 
to be hellhounds at home; whereas the soldier . . . But even 
Miss Austen’s rule is not infallible. The correspondence be- 
tween man and work being thus beyond demonstrable proof, 
I take it that the critic had best stick to the work. 

Now any work, according to widespread opinion, should be 
judged against some objectified concept or ready-made scale of 
values. And if someone will give me such a scale I shall be glad 
to try it out. But such general canons are always derived from 
extant earlier art, and their application to the new is the touch 
of death. It is the academic dream to formulate criteria which 
will judge future art as well as past—a dream ever frustrated 
by the fact that a new imagery creates among other things the 
very standards by which alone it can be judged. Byzantine art 
simply does not recognize the competence of the classical judg- 
ment; and Chinese painting will not submit to those standards 
which made for quality in the West—unless those standards 
have been modified in the light of Oriental painting. 

Beyond such vague, abstract desiderata as vitality and unity, 
there are no universal standards to apply to new art. As for 
unity, the coherence which an eye, once nurtured on Ingres, 
later detects in a Degas, resides in large measure in that mag- 
netizing power which a more modern eye has learned to project. 
In an uncanonized new form the unity is never simply there, 
but asks to be creatively envisioned. And only after a genera- 
tion of criticism does it seem to become an impersonal, objec- 
tive fact. 

A third alternative is objective description, as for example: 
this picture, tar on wood, entitled Number Four, is 79” high, 
and its main feature is a black band of 6” width drawn at an 
angle of 22° to the horizontal, and so forth. Such parsing 
is a painful and essential discipline for critic and historian of 
art; but it should be done in the classroom or in strict privacy, 
like the singing of scales. Readable it is not. 

There is evocative description for a fourth alternative—the 
kind of thing which recent practice has brought to such a 
brilliant pass. Listen: “Vast, tawny coils open and close to 
reveal jeweled surfaces; move in tension between flatness and 
depth, between poise and lunge. . . .” The author here is 
speaking of De Kooning’s Excavation, and he’s really good 
at it. But observe that the choice of poetic words, such as 
“jeweled” and “vast,” constitutes judgment under the guise 
of description. The author raises values by invoking our feel- 

ings about jewels where none are in fact given. Thus, instead 
of analyzing the picture he is synthesizing it with his personal 
enthusiasm, and the resulting prose is a new entity wherein 
the picture is a raw material. I don’t object to such writing; 
I keep trying it myself and will do it again. But the other 
day I found myself staring blankly at a bottle of catsup, and, 
my companion asking what there was in it that held me so 
spellbound, I focused and, just for the exercise, began to de- 
scribe the patterns on the bottleneck—the close interpenetra- 
tion of red blobs with negative spaces, etc. It was exceedingly 
well done, and if it were not for my natural modesty, I would 
be printing it. Now I will only ask to be believed when I say 
that evocative description can be as indifferent to its subject 
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matter as Manet was to his. It is a distinct literary enterprise 
that can range all the way from atrocious to so-so; but I know 
in my heart that when we do it best, we are most busily 
escaping from our task. 7 

The fifth alternative I will call problem analysis. Let the 
critic merely ask what task the artist set himself, and then 
proceed to judge of his success. Well and good, but how distill 
the problem from the solution? Interview the painter? Cer- 
tainly; but there is half a chance that he can’t talk, or won't. 
There's every chance that the things he says most profoundly 
in his art are such as he habitually takes for granted, or feels 
so obscurely that they can’t be veroalized at all. Thousands of 
artists, from Cimabue to Van Gogh, and from Wu Tao Tzu 
to Edward Steichen, have seen their problem in the produc- 
tion of close replicas of nature; did they in any meaningful 
sense face the same problem? Did the impressionists know 
what real problems they were solving when they bragged about 
applying new-found laws of optics? Only we who come after 
can tell Cézanne what he did, for only we know what he did 
for us. And if he turns out to be doing something else to the 
next generation, why then he will, in fact, have done some- 
thing else too, whether he knew it or not. 

The case stands otherwise where the problem is more purely 
technical. If the artist says that he wants to get a certain 
spatial recession, or density, or absence of divisive lines, or 
restriction of palette, I am willing to look, listen and believe. 
But such concerns are means; they have nothing to do with 
value and quality. They tell me nothing of the picture as an 
effective agent in the world of experience. When it comes 
to values—which is what we are after in criticism—the trouble 
with listening to artists’ explanations is that good and bad 
artists sound equally good, with the weaker often getting a 
slight edge. For all non-technical evaluation the artist’s deposi- 
tion is of no more worth than the critic’s, which I prove to 
myself in the following manner: I believe that Picasso is a 
better painter than Dali; but let me suppose that I had never 
seen the work of either and only knew from their own state- 
ments what they were about. I would indubitably take Picasso 
for a clown and the other for a man of great profundity. 

Problem analysis, where it concerns living art, resolves itself 
once more into a critic’s self-examination while exposed to the 
picture. The objectivity of the attempt is an illusion. It is 


Nicholas Vasilieff: ON THE PORCH; at the Heller Gallery. 


from an analysis of what the picture does to him that the critic 
learns what the picture actually succeeds in doing; and this 
knowledge alone leads to a definition of what problem it 
solved. 

The five alternatives I have listed—factual data, application 
of canons, objective and evocative description and problem 
analysis—all have their place in criticism. But the essential duty 
of the modern critic is, I believe, the frank articulation of his 
own response. How does the picture function as an active 
agent in his own emotional and intellectual life? 

Now suppose he tells you; the next question is—Who cares? 

It is indeed a very fruitful question and deserves more space 
than I have left this month. And I'd like to get back to the 
galleries. 


URNING into the John Heller Gallery for the latest work of 

Vasilieff is like coming home on furlough after combat 
duty and discovering with surprise that life runs happily on 
as if there were no war at all. Vasilieff does not paint to widen 
the frontiers of art; he mounts no desperate attacks on his 
unconscious, and grapples with no problematic demons. His 
still lifes are pure painting, much more so than the so-called 
abstract work of men like Kline which is so heavy with dis- 
turbing implications. And this is as it should be, for Vasilieff 
is a veteran painter. The still lifes show his quality at its best. 
Carefully constructed, they permit a first impression of loosc- 
ness since most edges seem drawn with a dreamy indecision. 
But Vasilieff is a post-impressionist and his drawing is not felt 
as an independent value. His objects and his space are all color 
—color that penetrates to the heart of his forms, and color that 
binds them together. 

For all his ripeness, Vasilieff relishes and enjoys his pigments 
like a child building a pie with the first snow of the year. And 
like a child (unlike an adolescent), he has such confidence in 
his own being that he won’t mind being a little like somebody 
else. Both Braque and Bonnard have godfathered his muse, 
and his best picture, On the Porch, has a warm darkling glow 
which suggests the blessing of the great Venetians. 


A’ TER a two-year interruption Jean Follett is showing again 
at the Hansa Gallery (March 29-April 14). What she is 
showing is hard to define, for these nine recent works are not 
quite paintings, though there’s paint on them; they are not 
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quite collages, though all kinds of objets trouvés are pasted 
down on the panels; and they are not quite constructions, 
though many elements project in full relief to look like parts 
of a Stankiewicz sculpture. In a sense they are salvage opera- 
tions since they make a fine use of reconsidered rubbish and 
debris; or essays in metamorphosis—but not like swords into 
plows or sows’ ears into silk purses, for the transformations 
are disinterested. They suggest rather a blind transposition 
from one culture to another—as when Breton peasant children 
eat American toothpaste, or Bantu savages gird their bare 
waists with a necktie. In her ludicrous un-use of our common 


Jean Follet: THE SPIRIT EMERGES FROM ‘NEATH THE 


GRAVESTONE; at the Hansa Gallery. 








Sidney Nolan: DESERT stoRM; at the Durlacher Gallery. 
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gadgets Jean Follet’s works become manifestoes, at once inno- 
cent and sly, of non-attachment to mechanical reutine. 

One of her most successful works, The Spirit Emerges from 
‘neath the Gravestone, consists of a black painted ground— 
which becomes sky—and.a stretch of sacking, very earthy. A 
strip of wire screen serves to diffuse the horizon and, inci- 
dentally, to hold in place small wooden chips which we read 
as necropolis. A rounded patch of more gunny cloth makes 
moonshine in the upper right, while slightly left of center, an 
anthropoid apparition—“‘silent as a ghost’s intended tread”— 
stalks on extremities of wire. Its rusted face, wigged with wood 
shavings, is a window latch. Its wasted torso is a bit of string; 
its shoulders are spelled by a chain, and its pelvis of ironic 
iron, with four bolts of it, sports a projecting handle (honi 
soit qui mal y pense). 

The resulting picture, even after prolonged looking, main- 
tains a state of conjugated incongruities. Only extreme sophis- 
tication could have worked this out—yoked to extreme naiveté. 
The known use of the various elements conflicts with their 
new role, the mechanical plays tug of war with the organic; 
the cheapness of the constituent materials (“cheap” is too 
good for them—we pay people to take such stuff away) con- 
trasts grotesquely with the artist’s use of them, handling them 
con amore as though she were gem-studding the covers of a 
benedictional. 

There is the further paradox of real sadness achieved with 
a display of jokes. There is the polar contrast of the very dark 
and the light. And lastly—the supreme antinomy—the out- 
rageous modernity of the method and the classic balance, the 
almost academic probity of the design. 

I cannot say that I like all, or even most, of the work. At 
sight of the beige Philip Morris stub held by her Man with 
Cigarette I gagged a bit; and a bit more on the huge cotton 
wad and the limp skein of rope in her Personages. I shudder 
to think how some of this equipment will look three weeks 
after the show; and yet, the masks of New Ireland used no less 
perishable stuff, and a friend of mine insists that even the 
tutu of Degas’s Dancer at the Metropolitan should long ago 
have gone to the laundry. 

Jean Follet doesn’t care to stoop to such concerns, tasking 
herself with expression alone. And in at least two other works 
she does get it across: her Subconscious is an abstract thing, 
terribly electrical, with a (perhaps) symbolic iconography of 
triggers, bullet cases, plugs and forked wires. And I liked her 
Mother and Child, where all this abject gutter-fruit is disposed 
like a Madonna icon, and the two paint-tube caps which the 
child uses for eyes are so deployed as to stare anybody out of 
countenance. 

But is it art? 

Really, I haven’t the faintest idea. 


AM on surer ground with Sidney Nolan’s pictures at Dur- 
lacher’s (to April 21). These I understand to the very 
bottom, and the trouble is that I hit that bottom too soon. 
Now there is nothing so odious as a city slicker sneering 
at a boy from out of town. And I am painfully aware that 
Nolan is a young Australian showing here for the first time. 
But to yield on this point would be cringing to blackmail. The 
truth is that the paintings are provincial, trying to scare us 
with toy guns and move us with toy melodrama. 

Half the show is from his Kelly Series, Ned Kelly being an 
Australian folk-hero, a Robin Hood-rides-again, an outlaw and 
bushranger with an Irishman’s gift of enormous gab and a 
sad end off the gibbet. Nolan’s paintings pass by the hero’s 
grin and braggadocio and present poorly painted scenes of 
cloying, sub-Wagnerian romanticism. 

There is more serious painting in Nolan’s landscapes, espe- 
cially the Australian ones—like Desert Storm which looks much 
like the floor of hell, I believe, and was only reluctantly 
cleared for export by the Australian Chamber of Commerce. 
This painting, like others of carcasses and swamps, suggests at 
least a craftsmanlike integrity and a genuine confession of 
mood, which some people will like very much. 
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MARGARET BREUNING Writes: 


The Metropolitan shows Feininger, Kuhn, Kuniyoshi, Marin and Nordfeldt . . . Max Weber's 


fifty years of achievement . . 


Ive American artists—-Walt Kuhn, John 

Marin, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Lyonel Fein- 
inger and Yasuo Kuniyoshi—are included 
in a current exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum. Although they do not appear to 
have much in common in technique or view- 
point, they are closely allied in the ability 
that each shows in selecting an ideology con- 
sonant with his individual conceptions. Kuhn, 
who had an important part in organizing the 
Armory Show, which brought modern Euro- 
pean art to the American public for the first 
time, did not receive during his lifetime the 
réclame that his distinctive paintings merited. 
In the present exhibition, his canvases of cir- 
cus figures, bold, simplified presentments, 
whether of clown or acrobat, are not literal 
portraits, but syntheses of the characteristics 
of each class of performer, studies of the in- 
tensive molding of bodily gesture and mental 
habit by environment. In their gaudy trap- 
pings, the figures are set starkly against dark 
backgrounds, each an epitome of a way of 
life. The drawings, in pen and ink, will im- 
mediately suggest Matisse, not because of anv 
trace of imitation, but because Kuhn shared 
that artist’s power of contour drawing, in 
which the defining lines do not arrest the 
movements of the planes. Marin’s watercolors 
and oils embody an artist’s delicate percep- 
tions of light and space and his intuition in 
using them to convey swift, tremulous effects 
of land, sea and sky, interposed with flashes 
of brilliant color or muted with veils of mist. 
He created a magical world, not from “faery 
lands forlorn,” but from the familiar aspects 
of earth forms, juxtaposed capriciously in 
unexpected relations and interwoven with 
planes of light and color. It is good to see 
again some of his early etchings of down- 
town New York, fantasies of piled-up build- 
ings swaying convulsively in staccato move- 
ment, or the webbed intricacies of the cables 
of Brooklyn Bridge. Nordfeldt seems always 
to be near the sea, perhaps because of his 
Nordic origin. But the development of his 
themes moves from realistic fidelity to seizure 
of essentials in abstract designs, not in sea- 
scapes, but in renderings of the intrinsic 
qualities of moving waters, jagged forms and 
masses of rocks, the dynamic struggle of tide 
and wave on a Maine coast. One of his latest 
canvases, Fish, is an intricate pattern of im- 
pinging triangles of vellows and grays with 


. Hartley and Maurer at the Bertha Schaeffer Gallery ... 


their focal point an immense fish, like a he- 
raldic chevron of the sea. His color woodcuts 
form a distinguished group in their bril- 
liance of technical nereneaiiibinens and in 
their appositeness of color and pattern to 
theme. Feininger’s recent death has occas- 
sioned so much comment on his work that 
little more needs to be added. The watercol- 
ors and oils shown here illustrate his power 
of architectonic structure, his mystic, imagin- 
ative translation of the visual world into 
rhythmic patterns of light and color. Kuni- 
yoshi’s paintings move from his early primi- 
tive angularity of forms and insistence on 
harsh color into fluency of line and charm 
of color, as in the head, Susannah, or the 
graceful figure piece, Jt Flies. A final phase 
of his work depicts the horrors of world 
chaos and destruction, yet in such splendor 
of fusing hues and play of rhythmic design 
that its appeal is ey decorative. His 
most impressive item is Fish, showing a pred- 
atory head with open jaws rising from sinister 
darkness of waters. (Metropolitan Museum, 
Feb. 24-April 29.) 


RETROSPECTIVE exhibition of paintings and 

graphics by Max Weber is being held at the 
Jewish Museum, marking his approaching sev- 
enty-fifth birthday, as well as the fifty years of 
his development to the complete command of 
his powers. Many innate gifts contributed to his 
development; born in Russia, he inherited 
the Russian delight in color, and, just as 
Russia seems in many respects “an Oriental 
nation, looking to the West,” so he seems to 
possess a native affiliation with the arts of 
the East, particularly of China and Japan. 
In France he came under the modern influ- 
ences dissociating art from the trite conven- 
tions of academic work. But not only attracted 
by the new departures of cubism and ab- 
straction, he studied and absorbed much from 
the work of the primitives and the Renais- 
sance masters. Among his many gifts is the 
realization of the function of color in spatial 
design. It is because of this gift that the still 
lifes shown here assume monumental quali- 
ties. Disciplined logic of architectural struc- 
ture and a delicate appreciation of propor- 
tional adjustments led him, in the figure 
pieces on exhibit, to distort natural forms to 
meet the requirements of plastic design. 


Walt Kuhn: THE BLUE CLOWN; at the Metropolitan Museum. 
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Among the many impressive canvases of an 
impressive exhibition might be cited Hassidic 
Dance, capturing an ecstasy of rhythmic 
movement, and a recent canvas of an orches- 
tra rendering Bach’s music. While the latter 
includes all the complexities of fugal move- 
ment, it is resolved into a harmonious entity 
of compelling expression. (Jewish Museum, 
March |-May 15.) 


eerninct by Marsden Hartley and Alfred 
Maurer form a joint exhibition at the 
Bertha Schaeffer Gallery. Hartley’s oeuvre, 
with its abrupt shiftings in technical han- 
dling and esthetic theory, forms a graph in 
which continuity is not appreciable. More- 
over, his frequent absorption in writing re- 
quired a reorientation when he returned to 
painting. An early still life of shells reveals 
his delight in the flora and fauna of his en- 
vironment, recurrent throughout his work in 
diverse amplified forms like repeated varia- 
tions on musical themes. His first one-man 
showing, at Stieglitz’ 121 Gallery, brought 
him many friends and patrons. It was owing 
to their generosity that he was enabled to 
shuttle back and forth from Europe, al- 
though one such trip was financed by a sale 
of his paintings. In Europe he passed through 
many transitions: impressionism, represented 
here by a landscape of Southern France; 
Kandinsky’s expressionism; the influence of 
Derain in a vast post-impressionistic still 
life; the flat abstraction of Picasso in another 
still life, though its brilliant color is Matisse’s 
palette. During sporadic visits to America he 
painted in New England, Arizona, Mexico, 
but a cerebral approach is dominant in this 
work. On his final return to America, after 
thirty years of search for his true métier, he 
renewed his delight in nature, not by way of 
his early romantic realism, but with philo- 
sophical implications. The late versions of 
the chaos of moraine in Dog Town are more 
than handsome abstractions; they are sym- 
hols of earth’s convulsive origins. Camden 
Hills, its tactile textures of rich foliage fram- 
ing the distant lake, is not only a plenary 
translation of visual experience, but also an 
evocation of the artist’s emotional and spirit- 
ual response to the scene. 

Alfred Maurer is a legendary, enigmatic 
figure. Mainly self-taught, he developed a 
personal romantic naturalism. As a mere lad 
he was set at lithography for his father’s 
firm. Later turning to commercial work, he 
hoarded his salary until he was able to go 
to Paris. There he soon revolted against 
French academicism and its schools, in which 
he had enrolled. Copying in the Louvre and 
working furiously by himself, he received a 
reward in the bestowal of a Carnegie gold 
medal and its accompanying $1,500. He also 
received medals from American and_for- 
cign institutions and favorable notices in the 
American and French press. After seventeen 
years in Paris, Maurer succumbed to the 
influences about him, abandoning his nat- 
uralistic work and turning to more modern 
ideologies, first impressionism—there is a de- 
lightful impressionistic landscape in the ex- 
hibition—then to fauve and cubist abstrac- 
tions. A cubistic still life shown here, Pastry 
on a Plate, is outstanding in color and de- 
sign. The many-faceted heads on his can- 
vases suggest the influence of Picasso. He 
Teturned to America in 1914, to be met with 
critical attacks, which his impressionistic pan- 
els in a 1909 Stieglitz group showing had 
already aroused. For ten years he remained 
without recognition, but completely absorbed 
in his painting. In 1920 the book-seller E. 
Weyhe included one of his figure canvases in 
a group show, and a few years later he 
bought all of Maurer’s fifty-five canvases for 
almost annual showings, bringing sympathy 
and respect for the artist’s work. But just 
at this time his health declined, and after 
four lonely years spent in physical suffering 
anid bitter reflections on his failure to gain 
a livelihood or secure critical acclaim for his 
work, he took his life. His canvases of “Bot- 
ticelli” girls in this exhibition reveal how 
personal his creative talent was in the blend- 
ing of naturalism and abstraction to form 
peignant symbolism. (B. Schaeffer Gallery, 
April 16-May 5.) 
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Pablo Picasso: These eleven canvases of Woman 
attest not so much to the “infinite variety” of 
the sex as to that of the artist who captured 
her. Selected from the works of the thirties and 
forties, one sees her subjected to some daimonic 
urge for dislocation, sketched in, brushed in, 
thickly painted, seated in a wicker chair, staring 
out with sibylline eyes, thrusting forward an 
artichoke, like a sceptre of domesticity. Or, she 
becomes the jokingly poetic figure of desire, a 
mass of rolling curves resting languorously upon 
some flowery mead. Nothing seems to stay in 
place or is as it should be; breasts become moons, 
arms hang at the side like those of a paper doll, 
an eye is set too close to a probing nose, or it 
looks in upon herself as she sits, pleased, in her 
ridiculous hat. That Picasso, one thinks, is a 
droll fellow. Still, he has given them all beautiful 
colors. Strange creatures! (Kootz, March 12- 
April 7.)—J.R.M. 


Hebraica: Three generations of Jewish artists 
present paintings, drawings, prints, book illus- 
trations, silversmithing and sculpture of ex- 
traordinarily high quality. The artists have each 
interpreted the laws and legends of Judaism, 
bringing to their work not only a knowledge of 
their artistic materials and. of their inherited tradi- 
tion, but also insight and reverence. The paint- 
ings and drawings of Saul Raskin, the eldest of 
the group, known as the “patriarch of Jewish art- 
ists,” which portray primarily cabalistic scenes, 
look almost like visions. They are clearly ren- 
dered with fine sinuous linc:, and in each picture 
there is an expressionistic focusing of color and 
form which seems to remove them from any 
mundane context. Representing the second gen- 
eration are Ilya Shore’s compact, powerful, heavy 
line woodcuts and A. Raymond Katz’ watercolor 
abstractions of Hebrew letters—fluid designs of 
twisting, flame-like shapes rich in allusions. Of 
the younger artists Morton Mintz, in a series of 
watercolors and drawings, also explores the sym- 
bolic references and the inherent beauty of He- 
brew signs. Some of his most arresting pictures 


Pablo Picasso: LA DAME A L’ARTICHAUT, 1942; 
at the Kootz Gallery. 


are variations on the Star of David, which be- 
comes an image of an infinite reaching out or 
searching and one which implies the principles 
of organic growth. His studies of the letter Shin 
take on a wealth of associations: the scrolls, 
the blood sacrifices, the tree of life and above all 
the flame. Don Benaron’s relatively realistic 
sculpture of biblical figures and of Hebrew let- 
ters, even in their expression of the character of 
wood, resemble flames, especially his rough-hewn, 
unpolished figures of a shepherd. This image of 
flame dominates the whole exhibition as if each 
artist were actually trying to portray the one 
who in leading the Israelites from the wilderness 
took the form of a “pillar of fire.” (Four Direc- 
tions, April 7-28.)—B.B. 


Alan Davie: A young Scottish painter, Davie 
exhibits for the first time in this country. His 
work, all of it committed to large statements, 
once having been given some impetus from Pol- 
lock, nevertheless maintains its own tough kind 
of visualization. Tangled with violent intima- 
tions of the human anatomy are geometric 
shapes or numerals, creating referential planes 
of depth. His surfaces are worked to a maximum 
of richness in color that is as controlled as it is 
intense. [For further comment on both the paint- 
er and his work, see Patrick Heron’s article on 
page 12.] (Viviano, March 27-April 21.)—J.R.M. 


Eugenio Lucas: A minor painter of the nine- 
teenth century, Eugenia Lucas y Padilla addressed 
himself to the Spanish scene that Goya had pre- 
viously possessed. Across his paintings of the 
bull ring and his portraits of Spanish women 
there falls the shadow of that earlier master, 
a shadow that invades much of his art—the 
choice of subject, the way of seeing it, and 
with some distinctions, the manner of appre- 
hending it in paint. Of those paintings which 
were on view in the recent loan exhibition of 
his works, there were some impressive examples: 
the small Bullfight from the McIlhenny collec- 
tion, and the large Portrait of a Woman, the 


solid figure in a dress of glowing red and pink 
lirmiy placed against rich browns. But for all 
of its impressiveness one cannot view his work 
without an awareness of the presence of Goya, 
a presence that proves detrimental. This, per- 
haps, may always be the misfortune of so close 
a follower of a great painter. (Durlacher, Feb. 
28-March 24.)—J.R.M. 


New Talent: This exhibition of four new paint- 
ers on the scene presents both variety and 
accomplishment. Norah Speyer, in her oils, at- 
tacks the figure, invading, revealing, defining by 
blunt thrusts of heavy pigment. In her large re- 
clining nude in various, swarthy reds, the brush 
attempts again and again to constitute the form, 
the figure emerging as the sum of the vigorous 
assaults upon it. William Scharf’s oils ‘are of a 
more interior order; active abstractions that have 
both graceful certainties of line and vague 
masses. In his untitled painting in whites, shim- 
mering blues and intense rose and orange pinks, 
there is a kind of anatomy of fleshy substance 
with an admirable balance between what is 
opaque and what is transparent, between the 
shade and mass of things that have escaped defi- 
nition and the rhythmic contours of things which 
have been definitely apprehended. Daniel Rice's 
large horizontal abstraction presents a softly 
modulated surface, blossoming patches of browns 
and yellows, that have the effect of a piece of 
music sung in close harmony. Alfred Skondo- 
vitch completes the exhibition with an oil and 
several dark landscapes in gouache, the suggestive 
details scratched from thick masses. (Poindex- 
ter, March 21-April 21.)—J.R.M. 


Gérard Schneider: This Swiss-born painter, 
who for some years has been associated with the 
post-war School of Paris, has taken on the 
“American” look. In his first solo exhibition in 
this country his latest works show looser brush- 
work and an increase in freedom and in total im- 
pact. His free-swinging, six-inch-wide brush strokes 
move in sweeps and parabolic curves across can- 
vases that appear to have been painted spontane- 
ously and with great gusto but which at the 
same time leave the suspicion that they are very 
much planned. And in spite of the diverse rush- 
ing strokes, the pictures are centered, and partake 
of a classical balance common to French paint- 
ing which distinguishes it even in its more fre- 
netic moments from the more active, current 
American product. The most personal quality of 
Schneider's work is the intensity of his hues. 


William Scharf: UNTITLED, 1956; at the Poindexter Gallery. 





Henri Matisse: NuDE, 1904; at the Deitsch Gallery. 


Rich, tarry blacks are set off against gorgeous 
high-keyed colors; in one painting fuchsia is 
used with pure bright green and red. If in 
French action painting—stemming from its mas- 
ter, Hartung—Soulages is the solid constructor 
and Mathieu the spectacular calligrapher, Schnei- 
der’s pursuit seems to be to unite the new free- 
dom of approach with daring combinations of 
color. (Kootz, April 9-May 5.)—B.B. 


Henri Matisse: For its first exhibition a new 
gallery has installed a handsome and compre- 
hensive exhibition of lithographs, drawings and 
etchings by the late French master. Matisse’s art 
seems always to have had its elegance and charm, 
qualities with which one is thoroughly familiar 
in the decorative and more fully worked litho- 


Pierre Bonnard: STILL. LIFE, BOWL OF FRUIT, 1933; at the 
Rosenberg Gallery. 
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graphs of ballerinas and odalisques. But one has, 
as well, in the current exhibition the oppor- 
tunity of seeing something more vital: the earlier 
lithographs from the first, somewhat abstracted 
Nude of 1904 through the works of 1906 (Nude 
in a Folding Chair) and the whole series from 
the period around 1913 (Black Eyes, Nude with a 
Necklace, Nude, Seen from the Back), where 
each work demonstrates a draughtsmanship of 
grace, certainty, and linear vigor. In its selec- 
tion of the work shown, the exhibition performs 
a fitting homage to Matisse’s general excellence. 
(Deitsch, March 12-April 7.)—J.R.M. 


Jacques Callot: Among fifteen drawings, some 
of which are loans from distinguished collections, 
the representation of the work of this baroque 
French master (1592-1635) is a fragmentary one: 
studies of beggars; chalk sketches of costumes in 
Italian spectacles; a sketch for a portrait-engrav- 
ing of his patron, Cosimo II, Duke of Florence; 
and ink landscapes as fragile as a breeze. Neither 
his luminist period nor his visionary side is rep- 
resented, however. Even in so slight a showing 
there is unmistakable brilliance in the nervous 
pen line and clear evidence of his authority in 
the school of the picturesque. (New Gallery, 
April 15-May 5.)—S.B. 


Pierre Bonnard: There are times when the 
quietest things reveal the most to us. Bonnard’s 
still lifes of fruit and flowers—those analogues 
of natural fulfillment—his interiors on the verge 
of dissolving into fresh morning brightness, speak 
for a unity of light, color and natural form in 
a deceptively simple way that underscores the 
éclat or the more ambitious poetry of other 
painters. We tend to think of him as a poet of 
color, where he is actually a poet of light, some- 
thing more primal, and, if we choose to think of 
it so, more intellectual or spiritual. One can see 
it most clearly in a work like Breakfast Table or 
Interior with Two Figures (both ca. 1935) where, 
under a flood of unitive light, shapes are on the 
point of merging with each other, the progress 
of his colors pulling everything to the surface. 
And yet, how each thing—the human figures, 
the table, the objects upon it—maintains its 
tenuous distinction and place. It is as if a law 
were operative in his canvases that stated: each 
thing must exist in its precarious integrity in 
order that we may apprehend the light by the 
forms it discovers, the colors it reflects. 

It was a law which operated best in the peace- 
ful realm in which he administered it: in morn- 


ings he spent at the table, or at a window look- 
ing out upon a prospect of abundance, or lost in 
quiet contemplation of a bowl of fruit, noting 
the golden quality of the light upon a striped 
cloth, the jewelled opulence of the fruit itself, 
ordering his vision into a statement of the 
earth’s freshness, fruition, plentitude. (Rosen- 
berg, March 12-April 7.)—J.R.M. 


Benjamin Kopman: Kopman’s women, of which 
there were several examples in his recent exhibi- 
tion of oils and wash drawings, are solid, im- 
placable facts, displacing large areas of his 
paintings with their monumental bulk. They 
are apprehended in a kind of gross and thickly- 
painted poetry, seated before the dressing table 
or emerging, laboriously, from the bath—ordi- 
nary procedures given the weight of serious 
events by the sheer substance of the figures them- 
selves. There is a kind of affectionate caricature 
operating not only in his painting of women, but in 
all of the exhibited work. It is perhaps in his 
heavy musicians confronting their instruments, 
and in his Old Painter, a personal sense of the 
comic, both in his own style and in the general 
and odd journey of a ponderous and heavy- 
handed human nature along the path to beauty. 
In one of his finest landscapes, Bend in the 
Road, the small figure of a man, back to the 
viewer, and described with all the aplomb of 
a child, wanders up the road, diminutive, in a 
dense growth of luxuriant blues and blue-greens. 
(Heller, Feb. 21-March 10.)—J.R.M. 


Gris and Laurens: Almost as important a con- 
tributor to cubist philosophy as Gris, Laurens 
worked out of the angular mannerisms of his 
sculpture by 1925, and his reputation is based 
primarily on the rounded forms he created 
after that time. Only the Laurens collages were 
available for previewing, and yet their simplicity 
and strength matched well with the series of 
lovely gouaches by Gris. The latter are all dated 
from 1916 and have been in the collection of 
the artist’s family ever since. It is especially for- 
tunate that they are being shown first in the 
United States because there are few examples 
of the finest Gris in our museum collections. 
Most of his best things have stayed in Europe, 
but this group of studies (almost linear plans 
for larger compositions) gives some indication 
of the purity and perfection of his work. Of the 
three oils shown, only one, Still Life with Com- 
potier, is from this period. (Saidenberg, April 
2-May 26.)—L.G. 


Benjamin Kopman: BEND IN THE ROAD; at the Heller Gallery. 








Milton Avery: For all its slender means—its 
thin paint and primitive simplification of form 
—Avery’s painting still maintains an evocative 
power that is distinctly his own. One notes in a 
work like Two Trees the suggestion of a fauve 
Matisse, but it is not a paralyzing influence. At 
his best, as in White Wave—the white geyser 
spouting above the globed shore, a spume against 
darkness—there is an admirably personal vision. 
And in his color, the warm yellow and brown 
pastures, the fresh green edges of his forests, he 
escapes the merely decorative, promoting what 
seems to be a wayward talent in the midst of 
the current scene. (Borgenicht, April 16-May 
5.)—J.R.M. 


Pat Adams: With the possible exception of two 
paintings which call to mind cross sections of 
tissue under a microscope, this group of water- 
colors has that quality of loveliness, the depth 
of thought and feeling which made her first one- 
man show a memorable experience. A few water- 
colors shown here are from that time—rectangles 
of subtle gradations and interactions of color— 
and they help to measure the degree of intensity 
and clarity she has developed since then. In 
Morning: Blossoms there is the sensuous beauty 








of Redon without the specific references which 
he muffled in chiaroscuro. She can hint out loud 
where he had to whisper, but the similarity is 
only in the realm of sensibility. Intention’s Eye 
is one of her most specific expressions of that 
“geography of emotion” which she is creating in 
her work. In fact, a good many of these small, 
beautiful watercolors have more substance and 
generative force than most of the eight-by-ten- 
foot canvases being shown these days. (Zabriskie. 
April 16-May 5.)—L.G. 


Antonio Frasconi: Frasconi woodcuts may be 
made of printed impressions from various mate- 
rials, the cut wood being at most a positive 
black shape of a rock against a wood-grained 
sky and in a sea of swirling net, whose weights 
are prints of beans, while the surrounding blues 
and greens are so intermingled in overprinting 
that the surface, until sharply arrested by the 
black silhouettes, has the plasticity of an oil 
painting. The five panels of Sardine Fishermen 
show these effects, as well as Frasconi’s particu- 
lar stylization of figures, seen also in his wood- 
cuts for Twelve Fables of Aesop, published by 
the Museum of Modern Art, See & Say (a pic- 
ture book in four languages for children), and 


Milton Avery: WHITE WAVE, 1956; at the Borgenicht Gallery. 





Pat Adams: tNTENTION’S EYE, 1956; at the Zabriskie Gallery. 








his Fortune covers and illustrations. Brooklyn 


Waterfront, a series of four prints, displays a 


rich color range, most powerful when large 
areas of color lie flat against or over one an- 
other and describe bold-shaped buildings deco- 
rated by finely incised, bright lines. Watercolors, 
less assured than the prints, are also shown, and 
an exhibition of the artist’s earlier prints is con- 
currently on view at the main branch of the 


New York Public Library. (Weyhe, March 17- 
April 21.)—A.V. 


Earl Pierce: In an exhibition of generally cha- 
otic paintings which make use of geometric 
motifs, one canvas, Red Triangle, is remarkable 
both in its resolution of the relation between the 
picture plan and the ambiguous depths behind 
it, the use of color as an harmonious force with 
compositional design, and its smooth, finished 
surface. Whereas the other canvases leave one at 
a loss as to the spatial relations between their 
elements, in this picture Pierce achieves clarity. 
For once his color helps him; here it is subtle, 
modulated, throughout, whereas in the other 
paintings it is harsh, thickly spatulated and ar- 
bitrary, obscuring the artist’s unusual facility 
for constructing a fully realized painting with a 
few simple shapes hanging in space. (James, 
April 2-21.)—B.B. 


Charles Oscar: Within his chosen medium of 
casein and ink, Oscar manages to achieve a va- 
riety of effects, and from his limited imagery of 
spherical forms, is able to project a variety of 
emotional nuances. In Erinys his clustered cir- 
cles, hovering between emergence and dissipa- 
tion, move through areas of clouded light to pro- 
mote a mood of immanent fear, while in his 
Aegean Islands, they evoke a more voluptuary 
sense—the rounded forms massed into the sug- 
gestion of nudes reposing upon the flat bed of 
the sea. At his weakest moments, as in News, the 
work tends to be an illustration of an idea which, 
though visually effective, is not profound and 
seems to lack the commitment to the medium 
itself which informs his better work. (Alan, Feb. 
28-March 24.)—J.R.M. 


Leon Kelly: Most of the pictures in Kelly's 
first one-man exhibition in several years have 
been painted since 1948, after he submitted to 
the influence of the geometric patterning and 
high-keyed color of Peruvian textiles. In The 
Moorish Coffee Urn of 1954, one of the best 
paintings of this group, the clearly rendered, 
gray-white objects are set off in shallow depth 
against the brilliant orange, crimson and choco- 
late brown bands dividing the picture plane. 
The intense reality of these inanimate objects— 
one of Kelly’s most pervasive ideas—is literally 
portrayed by analogies to living creatures, bear- 
ing, to be sure, a closer resemblance to the 
strange insects and birds of Kelly’s own work 
than they do to beings recorded by the camera. 
The top of the coffee urn becomes a head, the 
spout is a caricature of an arm, the stem of 
legs, and the body of the vessel of a bulging 
chest. It is posed with a writhing anisette glass 
and fruit bowl as if pausing in a ritual dance. 
And then, as a reminder that the congruities 
are private, one finds a fish flying nonchalantly 
over the compote. 

In his latest series of blue and green canvases 
such as Personages in Form of Flowers of the 
Moon and Poet Standing in the Sea, the few, 
soft, pale images of his moon-people—which 
could equally well be moon-flowers—are seen 
sharply profiled in an intense light, rather than 
clustering in dim, nebulous depths like their an- 
cestors which inhabited his earlier work. There 
is no pictorial vagueness in these recent paint- 
ings, and if the observer still finds them un- 
fathomable it is due to the mysteriousness of the 
imagination of one of our few authentic surreal- 
ists, not to any lack of clarity in presentation. 
(Hewitt, April 2-21.) —B.B. 


Chagall: So much in Chagall takes place alove 
the rooftops—in mid-air—lovers suspended in 
their bliss, or the shadowy painter and his glow- 
ing model. Huge bouquets at that altitude send 
forth secrets. It is conceivable to him there 
might be small messengers (clowns, angels, min- 
strels—those ambassadors) hidden in the midst 
of such profusion. One has to look carefully. 
But these are regions where one is either alone 
or in love and together with the loved one. The 
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rest of the town—the community, as we call it— 
is sleeping. It is generally dark. One has to be 
guided by sounds; the eye is the organ of day. 

It is for the eye that Chagall intends his lu- 
minously painted visions and he brings them 
back, at his best, alive: those trumpeting angels, 
goats with violins, the elegant gentlemen (poets, 
no doubt) proffering bouquets of flowers. All of 
them proceed from his purely intimate and per- 
sonal world, but a world with which we are all 
acquainted or, presumably, were, at one time in 
our lives, if we are no longer. The current exhi- 
bition, at least, invites us to renew our acquaint- 
ance with it. Many of the works are being seen 
here for the first time. (Perls, March 12-April 
14.)—].R.M. 


John Sennhauser: In all of this work there is 
a preoccupation with music, and in the current 
exhibition, covering Sennhauser’s paintings of 
the last five or six years, one has an opportunity 
of seeing its progression from the more classically 
formal analyses of a work like the 1952 Etude in 
Yellows, to the latest, more complex and active 
compositions, like Syncopated V, where the forms 
have broken up into notes of brash reds, oranges 
and yellows, played against a variety of colored 
grounds. A later version of the same theme, 
Syncopated VIII, gives an indication, perhaps, of 
further developments: the backgrounds massed 
into a more cohesive organization, the surface 
notes muted in color, suggest an interest in more 
subtle orchestrations. (Zabriskie, March 26-April 
14.)—J.R.M. 


Alexandre Garbell: This Russian artist has 
been living in Paris since 1903. Although he has 
been exhibiting in Europe since 1928 and _ is 
widely collected, this is his first exhibition in 
this country. One of the paintings shown is 
called White Composition, another is named On 
the Thames. The titles imply the two different 
visions of space in which the artist is working: 
the first, an imagined, unbounded space; the 
second, a space defined by the far bank of a 
river, the buildings on it, the sky over it. It is in 
this second space that Garbell seems more at 
ease, and in the transformation of boats, a still 
life, a bathing party, people waiting, into rich 
color, heavily stroked, that his most solid paint- 
ing occurs. Although they bear resemblances to 
the work of other painters, particularly to De 
Staél, these paintings have a strong personal 
quality, a certain breadth of space and light, 
within their solidity, that should make further 
familiarity with them welcome here. (Fine Arts 
Associates, March 6-24.)—A.V. 


Left, Marc Chagall: LA CRUCHE AUX FLEURS 
DE PRINTEMPS, 1931; at the Perlis Gallery. 
Below, John Sennhauser: syNCOPATED V:; at 
the Zabriskie Gallery. 





Robert Moir: In his second one-man show in 
New York, covering work from 1951, Moir ex. 
hibits the rounded, elegant forms of his sculp- 
ture in stone, the pieces ranging from the ab- 
stract forms of Expanding Universe I to the 
sensually graceful figures of his white marble, 
Desire. In his Binary Figure (limestone) there 
is that same concern for the variety of the state- 
ment, for the beauty of the material, that distin- 
guishes all of his work. What one feels the lack 
of, perhaps, is an urgent, animating force. 
(Parma, March 23-April 14.) —J.R.M. 


Graphics and Painting: An admirably varied 
exhibition, it featured the work of five artists 
in different stages of abstraction, ranging from 
Rico Lebrun’s fluid, anatomical drawing of St. 
John to the quick calligraphics of John von 
Wicht’s oil and wax paintings on paper. Among 
works in different media by both artists, Will 
Barnet’s watercolor, Eating Oranges and Apples, 
and Elizabeth Erlanger’s Rocky Cove, also a 
watercolor, were particularly notable. Edmund 
Casarella contributed a number of strikingly 
rich and varied watercolor studies, his Green 
Rock and Tree Cluster, two of the finest among 
them. (The Contemporaries, March 5-26.) 
—J.R.M. 


Ray Sand: Labeled as “Fantasies,” these curious 
“abstractions” and figure studies are as personal as 
dreams. The quality is uneven, but they all have 
an eerie, somewhat tortuous imagery. (Crespi, 
April 2-21.)—L.G. 


Paul Aizpiri: A French painter, winner of the 
Grand Prix National de Peinture, Aizpiri ex- 
hibits a number of large still lifes, figures, and 
landscapes, painted in thick impasto, the forms 
often reminiscent of Van Gogh, particularly so 
in one of his more engaging compositions, Still 
Life with Candlestick. While all of the work 
has charm and liveliness, the dominating inten- 
tion seems to be that of producing a “well- 
made” and tasteful picture; the act of commit- 
ting one’s self to the medium fails to engage a 
deeper or more serious response. (Wildenstein, 
April 10-28.)—J.R.M. 


Arthur Elias: Interiors and still lifes comprise 
this new showing. In most of the paintings, 
heavy drawing strongly organizes the objects of 
his attention, while the complexities of a full 
range of grayed colors, brightened by a true red 
or light orange, and heavy paint tend to soften 
or, in some cases, obscure this strength. Three 
paintings seem handsome exceptions to this: 
Gothic Interior, in which the angular forms pyra- 






Robert Moir: opHion (marble), 1954; at the 
Parma Gallery. 


mid clearly upward to meet a large area of light 
orange; Still Life with Funnel No. 2, in which 
there is less evidence of drawing and more use 
of color in organizing; and Still Life with Fruit, 
in which broad shapes swing down to meet the 
large plane of the table. (Peridot, April 9-28.) 

—A.V. 


“Exhibition Out of Stock: “Out of stock” in 
this instance does not mean out of the bottom 
drawer; it is merely a modest way of presenting 
twenty French painters, including a few young 
contemporaries and more than a handful of 
masterworks: Courbet’s The Wave, one of his 
celebrated series, a small canvas, deeply somber 
and compelling; Winter by- Viaminck, fraught 
with his authentic, foaming brush stroke (as 
well as a still life representing his dull flirtation 
with cubism); The Goldfish Bowl by Metzinger 
that out-Légers Léger; and a characteristic land- 
scape by Soutine that seems still to writhe with 
life. There is freshness, too, in a gem-like study 
of purple grapes by Braque, and Chagall’s ver- 
sion in gouache of the Rape of Europa, which 
may end that time-hallowed subject once and 
for all: a floating girl in bridal dress, with bou- 
quet, is lifted above a bewildered village into a 
dark blue sky, locked in the embrace of a hotly 
colored and clearly impassioned bull. (Van Dic- 
men-Lilienfeld, March.)—S.B. 


Fred Conway: If Conway has decided to work 
in watercolor to break away from the carefully 
designed, faceted profiles of his former work— 
which has won him many prizes in recent years 
—he has certainly succeeded. Here form evolves 
from color, and the color itself is frequently 
realized with clarity. He infuses even such a 
commonplace subject matter as a Harbor and a 
Cove with genuine charm and vitality. Con- 
way’s solid compositional sense allows him to 
carry off even the most quickly executed water- 
color. Difficulties arise rather from overworking 
the paintings; as might be expected, his oils 
(which are also included in this exhibition) are 
more apt to suffer from this; his figures in oil 
are overly complex in composition. His most 
outstanding work in this medium is Abstraction, 
a tall canvas of long, simple, tenuous shapes in 
which color is used to create a subtle motion 
across the canvas and in shallow depth. (Grand 
Central Moderns, April 7-26.)—B.B. 


Camino Group: A new Greenwich Village co- 
operative gallery signalizes its opening with an 
excellent exhibition of paintings by each of the 
founding members: Ruth Abrams, Don David, 
Andrée Golbin, Sam Goodman, Stanton Kreider, 
John Krushenick, Nicholas Krushenick, Bart 
Perry, Sam G. Weiner and Florence Weinstein. 
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Seymour Boardman: MARINE; at Martha Jackson Gallery. 


Phirty -brightly colored, skillfully made _ paint- 
ings—primarily in current idioms of abstrac- 
tion—are well displayed in the gallery’s large, 
whitewashed room. Outstanding are Sam Good- 
man’s variegated canvases built with rapid, fusing 
brush strokes, Andrée Golbin’s rich, high-keyed 
abstractions, and the more austere but equally 
pictorially interesting work of Nicholas Krush- 
enick. The gallery was formed not only as an 
independent exhibition place (most of the ar- 
tists have shown before in New York and some 
are connected with uptown galleries), but also 
as a convenient center in the artists’ neighbor- 
hood for informal discussions, forum groups and 
films. For the rest of the season two-, three-, and 
four-man exhibitions, which will include guest 
exhibitors, have been scheduled. The gallery is 
off to a good start with the current show. (Ca- 
mino, March 2-19.)—B.B. 


Seymour Boardman: A painter who has achieved 
prominence for his dark nightscapes threaded 
with light, Boardman has turned to a lighter 
palette—the warm orange-yellow of Marine III, 
or the intense yellow, set off by masses of red 





and green, in his untitled Painting. But one 
tends to feel that these excursions into the light 
have not brought for him the rewards and cer- 
tainties of his earlier work. The darker (though 
not black) paintings in the current exhibition 
are quite generally his more admirable ones: his 
Marine with its strip of earthy blue above, its 
subtle divisions of blue space below and _ his 
Summer Painting, its dark blue-green area tres- 
tled by some barely distinct construction. The 
success of these works is possibly an indication 
that his instinct for darkness is one that he can 
naturally trust and one which still informs his 
best efforts. (Jackson, April 3-21.)—J.R.M. 


Nicolas Carone: This first one-man show re- 
veals an accomplishment in the handling of 
paint rare on the current scene. Curiously, the 
paintings seem to be without “development”; 
one would be hard pressed to explain where they 
came from or in what direction they are going; 
they seem full-grown at birth. The color is kept 
very largely to black and white, except for the 
very subtle tonality in Separate Way and Con- 


Charles Sheeler; ®EGONIAS 
(1955); at the Downtown Gal- 
lery. A retrospective exhibi- 
tion of the artist’s work, 
drawn entirely from the col- 
lection of the William H. 
Lane Foundation, is on view, 
April 3-28. 
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stan’ Meeting and the mustard-toned composi- 
tions. His forms do not lean on the central 
image of, say, Mitchell or Guston. He creates, 
rather, a continuing activity on the surface; and 
in this, as in other details, he seems already to 
have by-passed those who might have influenced 
him. (Stable, April 9-28.)—L.G. 


William Baziotes: Taken together, these twelve 
canvases are a bit disappointing. The pale washes 
of color in contrast to sharply defined, waving 
forms become monotonous; the artist gives the 
impression of imitating himself. Pompeii and 
Pond have the visual excitement and limpid air 
of his previous work, but in paintings like 
The Beach there is something stagnant in the 
stylized frozen wave. It may be that Baziotes is 
trying to develop an extension of his forms, but 
at this stage in the process these cutout-like 
shapes remain obstacles to the lyrical realm he 
handles so well. (Kootz, Feb. 20-March 10.)—L.G. 





Ruth Asawa: #2; at Peridot. 


Ruth Asawa: This is Ruth Asawa’s second show- 
ing of woven wire sculpture, Her first show re- 
ceived notable attention (she was included in 
the Sado Paulo Bienal); there is no reason to sup- 
pose that her second, newly enriched by gold 
and silver wire, should not. She works the wire 
in a crochet-like stitch, varied by tighter or 
looser weaving and by differences in weight and 
color. This is the “surface” of her sculpture. The 
shapes that evolve from her weaving are spherical 
or conical; they are made to be suspended. The 
eye is actually dazzled when, as in some pieces, 
the wire is intricately interwoven, the innermost 
shape barely discernible through its several- 
layered shell. Like-shaped weavings of various 
sizes are hung together; there is a conglomera- 
tion of various-colored wire balloons. It is a 
beautifully fanciful notion to pursue so thor- 
oughly; the delight in it is at once as evanescent 
as the shadows the works cast, and as penetrable 
as their surfaces. (Peridot, March 12-April 7.) 

—A.V. 


Herman Maril: This widely exhibited, veteran 
painter presents large, cheerful pictures of farm 
and quarry scenes. If the quarries have greater 
plastic complexity and coherence, it is neverthe- 
less the sunny paintings of lazy roosters and 
enormous sunflowers of the barnyard which have 
the greater interest. Maril obviously delights 
more in the creation of an apt imagery than in 
the intellectual aspects of painting. With a few 
chickens and flowers (and a few rural and artis- 
tic props) he is able to imply a life of slow, 
serene, uneventful days when there is time to 
watch the goings-on around the barn or even to 
relax in the sun. The pervasiveness of the mood 
is portrayed in Relic of the Past, No. 2, one of 
Maril’s best pictures here, in which an old auto- 
mobile chassis sits between two fence posts in 
the sun at one with the local flora and fauna. 
(Babcock, March 26-April 14.)—B.B. 
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Allan Kaprow: There is more energy than 
judgment in this artist’s handling of the figures 
and bridges in his recent showing. A number of 
the smaller works have more impact (Orange 
Wall and Yellow Bridge), but the big canvases 
make one wish that he would forego the urge to 
slap the paint onto the canvas and handle the 
brush with a kind of consideration more like 
that which seems to go into his composition. 
(Ganymede, Feb. 27-March 17.)—L.G. 


George Biddle and Helene Sardeau: ‘This 
two-man show is a testimony to the artists’ long 
devotion to a graceful, classic humanism. Helene 
Sardeau’s sculpture is always pleasing, and her 
lithe attenuated figures offer an excellent com- 
plement to Biddle’s incisive drawings. The large 
ink drawings and negro heads and figures have 
his usual zest and skill. In fact, his drawing is 
so strong that it makes the use of watercolor in 
some of the Haitian scenes seem superfluous. 
(Contemporaries, Feb. 14-March 3.)—L.G. 


Hann Trier: All of Trier’s abstractions speak 
for a world of action, of thrusting shapes and 
erratic, exploratory line; the subjects propose 
a variety of activities—weaving, knitting, danc- 
ing, the bullfight; the brushed surfaces glory in 
bright, emotional color (intense reds, oranges 
and yellows) but are nevertheless weighted and 
balanced with earthen browns. In his blue, 
green and brown Jumping over the River, there 
is perhaps a presentiment of the danger involved 
in that perilous and awkward adventure. (Klee- 
man, April 9-May 5.)—J.R.M. 


Charles Shaw: A veteran exponent of geometric 
expressionism, Charles Shaw now reveals a fur- 
ther refinement in his spatial and textural rela- 
tionships. Scherzo and Welcome Tomorrow deal 
with approximately the same formal arrange- 
ments, but in the latter, he has used reds in 
place of yellow, browns in areas where Scherzo 
has shades of green. They offer an unusual op- 
portunity to follow the artist in his exploration 
of the range of visual experience offered by the 
subtlest variations. Serenade to Now, however, is 
this reviewer's favorite of the group. The poetic 
achievement in these browns moving into reds 
and rust balanced with the minor theme of 
blacks and clay grays is truly beautiful. The 
disappearance of the sharply drawn edge between 
the forms seems to carry him beyond the sheer 
authority of a painting like Crescendo and into 
a realm of personal expression which is more 
intimate and hence more moving. (Passedoit, 
April 16-May 5.)—L.G. 


Charles Shaw: CRESCENDO; at Passedoit. 
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Sidney Laufman: 


BRUSH DRAWING; at Milch. 


Sidney Laufman: Among these brush drawings 
on Japanese paper, there are some particularly 
notable examples. All of them take as their sub- 
ject a landscape of trees, the manner varying 
through gradual stages of abstraction. Many, al- 
though vigorously drawn, have a delicate tonal 
quality in nuances from gray to black. Others, 
calligraphic in their simplicity, tend to be more 
decorative statements. (Milch, March 19-April 
7.)—J.R.M. 


Howard Gibbs: The show covers his work of 
the past few years and marks his introduction to 
New York. It is evident that he has been work- 
ing out of a series of influences (such as Levine) 
and into an area where his feeling for landscape 
helps circumvent the somewhat sticky melodrama 
in the social-message paintings. He seems to 
have accepted the equally demanding, but less 
literary, challenge to express man’s relation to 
nature, as in The Weirs and Hot Beach. (Ruth 
White, March 20-April 14.)—L.G. 


Ruth Abrams: The enormous size of most of 
these canvases makes it clear that she is dealing 
with “universals” in her treatment of the female 
figure: “woman—the source: woman—the force 
of the present.” Yet, with the exception of Earth 
Woman, she inundates the tall, thin figures with 
mists of white or great areas of lavender paint 
until one isn’t sure whether she wants to salute 
or destroy this force. Her modeling of the fig- 
ures in some of the more modest canvases is 
solid and knowing; the still lifes (“Fruitscapes” is 
her designation) are freed of the need to carry 
a theme and quite rich in their way. (Roko, 
March 5-29.)—L.G. 


Roger Bezombes: Although he is known in 
Europe for his North Africa-inspired figures and 
interiors, this is his first U. S. show. The paint- 
ings are vividly toned treatments of build- 
ing facades in Nice, direct characterizations of 
young women, and a study of the Virgin, After 
Griinewald, which is a strange blend of fauve 
coloring and Renaissance form. There is no par- 
ticular distinction in his treatment of surface or 
form in any of these highly competent and at- 
tractive paintings, but a genuine modesty of aim 
which is disarming. (Gallery 75, April 2-28.) 

—L.G. 
Second Casein Annual: The awards were care- 
fully distributed among the varying painting 
styles the show offered. Although open to non- 
members of the organization, the exhibition pre- 
sented no more strikingly deft uses of the medium 
than last year. A few take advantage of the op- 
portunities for spontaneity: Sol Wilson, Zoltan 
Hecht; and among the prize winners, Ray Pro- 
haska. The other winners were Schwacha, Chai- 
ken, Jackson, Addison, Geissmann, Harriton, Ben 
Shute and Paul Hans. (National Arts Club, Feb. 
23-March 6.)—L.G. 


Kottler Group: A three-man exhibition features 
the colorful primitivistic oils of Joseph di Do- 
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nato, a world of child-like forms, thickly painted; 
Marie Wilner’s watercolors and gouaches in which 
figurative elements emerge from turbulently 
painted grounds; and Harry Mathes’ cubistic oils, 
one of the most notable being Seated Figure, 
which from active passages of brown and gray 
rises to tense moments of electric blue. (Kottler. 
April 9-21.)—J.R.M. 


Ruth Gutmann and Leslie Powell: Among the 
sculptures exhibited by the former, two of the 
more notable works are Seated Figure in terra 
cotta, for the warmth and suppleness of its 
treatment, and the sensitively modeled portrait, 
Frances Smith. Powell exhibits a number of 
tasteful landscapes, generally of exotic and ro- 
mantic places—Rome, the Casbah, Mexico—but 
they are views which seize upon nothing deep or 
definitive about those places; they only serve to 
perpetuate our common myths about them, or 
present themselves as extensions of our stale 
dreams. (Barzansky, April 2-16.)—J.R.M. 


Chavez—Goto—Mandleman: Goto is the only 
one of the trio to show with the gallery before, 
but both Chavez and Mandleman are already 
well known in New York. Beatrice Mandleman’s 
luminous areas of paint are handled with refine- 
ment, but even in Moonlight, a tense, black- 
dominated canvas, she keeps her feeling under 
too tight a rein. Goto’s paintings are just the 
opposite. They explode with such verve and 
power that you almost overlook the extremely 
sensitive and delicate passages within them. 
Composition reveals the confidence he has gained 
in the past year and the beauty it has released. 
Chavez has also gone ahead since his last show. 
Bullfight, though not as distinctly his own as 
the paintings he did of Florence in 1953, indi- 
cates that he is conquering the tendency to over- 
fill a canvas which marred his exhibition last 
year. It is still the basic fault in the orange 
landscape in this show, but once he learns to 
trust his own vision (look at the drawing, 
Southwest Landscape) he should develop into 
one of our best young painters. (Heller, April 
3-21.)—L.G. 


Illinois Faculty: Considering the high quality 
of the Illinois annual shows one might expect a 
smaller proportion of romantically decorative 
work from the home group. Lee Chesney’s Denial 
is a fine painting, but one of his larger canvases 
was a mess. Doolittle may rely too much on line, 
but he makes a vivid impression. C. W. Briggs 


Byron Goto: PETRIFIED STALK; at Heller 
Gallery. 
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Basonge mask, Belgian Congo; at Segy. 


was represented by a nice gouache, and Mark 
Sprague’s Dark Interior was one of the better 
paintings. The jewelry, ceramics and sculpture 
were as competent as the painters’ offerings, 
though lacking any dominant personal flavor. 
Perhaps, on second thought, this is one of the 
requirements of a good instructor. (Forum, Feb. 
23-March 15.)—L.G. 


Jeanette Maxfield Lewis: Both her prints— 
etchings and dry points—and her remarkably 
large-scaled and well-executed conté crayon draw- 
ings reveal Miss Lewis as an artist of accom- 
plishment, capable of developing the full expres- 
sive range of her media. The work of this ex- 
hibition pictures European scenes and types in 
all their particularity. These are not leaves from 
a tourist’s album. She can capture the medieval 
quality of an old street by plastic rather than 
sentimental means, and her unflinching portraits 
of peasants achieve a strength and vitality in 
which there is not a hint of quaintness. (Argent, 
April 2-21.)—B.B. 


New European Collection: These forty-five 
African masks and figures inevitably call to mind 
many similarities in the modern movement. A 
striped, sunken-cheeked Basonge mask—Henry 
Moore; a Bembera figure—Brancusi. The Dogon 
masks, however, with their Etruscan-like em- 
phasis on profile, might indicate that similarities 
do not necessarily imply sources, but a common 
human impulse toward symbolic form. (Segy, 
April 1-30.)—L.G. 


Anthony Riportella: This first one-man show 
by a long-established restorer of paintings re- 
veals his knack for calculating clusters of pears 
and other fruit within various backgrounds— 
purple, blue, green or rose. His landscapes too, 
ot Monticello or of a hot red hill, are technically 
adroit, but their economy of means leads to 
shallowness rather than strength. (New Gallery, 
April 2-14.)—S.B. 


Camille Hilaire: The brilliance of his color— 
boxed into the strict cubist planes of his master, 
André Lhéte—creates the major excitement in 
his second one-man show here. Paintings of Ven- 
ice, the race track and Lionel Hampton’s orches- 
tra are within his familiar framework, but sever- 
al new landscapes, La Riviére, Paysage de neige 
and Inondation, have broken out of a concentra- 
tion on plane, and the sensuality of line is now 
beginning to match that of his palette. (Galerie 
Moderne, April 9-May 5.)—L.G. 


Hazel McKinley: Her bright, fanciful water- 
colors of childhood memories and Venetian 
scenes are original and rather witty. In some the 
influence of Chagall is too obvious, but she seems 
to be learning from him how to organize these 


floating figures in pictorial terms, and this should 
prove valuable in her future efforts. (Bodley, 
April 17-May 5.)—L.G. 


Leslie Fliegel: A former Emily Lowe Award 
winner, Fliegel has won an Audubon prize this 
year with a very lively and rather expressionist 
painting of a masked ball. More than ever he is 
using wide swathes of bright yellow dots to cre- 
ate an illusion of electric light. In Suburban the 
effect is well modulated against night blacks and 
blues. The image in some of these paintings 
threatens to disappear under the intricate sur- 
faces, but there is no sign yet that he means to 
abandon his reliance on literary themes for a 
more abstract goal. (Eggleston, April 21-May 
2.)—L.G. 


Polygnotis Vagis: His use of marble and stone 
in the chiseling of the two owl figures is mas- 
terly. They are wonderful things. The large 
heads which rest rather startlingly on the floor 
of the gallery are like fragments from monu- 
mental figures which just happened to stop roll- 
ing here. His brass fish and the pigeon are ad- 
mirable but the owls steal the show. They aren’t 
owls turned to stone, but stone becoming owls. 
(Iolas, March 1-31.)—L.G. 


The Graphic Image: A representative selection 
of work from the Yale Design Center speaks well 
for the training of advanced students in the fields 
of prints, photography and typography. Espe- 
cially notable among a number of highly com- 
petent prints were Joana Beall’s etching, May, 
1955, and Robert Morris’ woodcut, Black and 
Blue, as well as works by William Bailey, Louis 
Lo Monaco, Claude Zieman and Ben Wigfall. 
In the field of photography: two stark and se- 
rious essays, The Gospel Singers and Jazz Play- 
ers by Sheldon Brody. (Brooklyn Museum, March 
6-April 15.)—J.R.M. 


Jeanne Reynal: Working generally in a more 
free style than the traditionally close-studded 
mosaic, Miss Reynal accents areas of cement 
with colored areas of mosaic in abstract pat- 
terns, as in one of the most elegant of her pieces. 
Stone Drawing, but she also reverts to traditional 
concepts in her dark and compact Sermons and 
Lies. In some of her pieces the forms and color- 
ing are suggestive of a Braque still life, but the 
results are distinctly her own. In all of the work 
there is evidence of a talent for richness and 
variety, motivated by something deeper than the 
desire merely to grace a wall. (Stable, Feb. 27- 
March 17.)—J.R.M. 


Morris Shulman: One would hardly need titles 
to connect these handsome paintings with Ra- 
chel Carson’s Edge of the Sea. The tidal pools 
and sea anemones are as evocative as her words. 
The large group of oils and gouaches based on 
cormorants and shore birds show the same sharp 
and loving observation. It is not often that this 
kind of specific reference is constructed within 
the perspective-less framework of contemporary 
work. A few of the bird paintings isolate the fig- 
ure, but in most cases the patterns, movement and 
texture are in complete harmony with subject 
and feeling. (Duveen-Graham, April 3-21.)—L.G. 


Andrée Ruellan: Very competent but overly 
controlled paintings of Harlequins, French river 
scenes and still lifes. There is not a careless 
stroke or slipshod element in any of these can- 
vases, but this may be what prevents them from 
coming to life. One small head has some feeling 
left in it, however, perhaps because she was less 
on guard than in the more ambitious paintings. 
(Kraushaar, March 5-24.)—L.G. 


Werner Klimpt: Among the twenty-odd water- 
colors there are many vibrant non-figurative 
“ideas” which the artist has left almost at the 
state of inception. Others, like No. 12 and No. 
17 from 1953, are complete and satisfying de- 
velopments of a linear-color theme. Of the tem- 
peras, Two Figures is his most complete realiza- 
tion of stylized form and geometric pattern. The 
seasoned aspect of all his work is proof of the 
years of devoted effort behind this first New 
York showing. (Artists, March 27-April 12.)—L.G. 


Gerry Brandman: A benefit exhibition for the 
Boys Towns of Italy, the paintings are warm- 
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Fairfield Porter: vORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S WIFE 
AND DAUGHTER; at Tibor de Nagy. 


hearted depictions of the life in these strange 
communities of youngsters. She has caught them 
at play; at work; walking hand in hand with 
the Monsignore who supervises the village. Miss 
Brandman’s purpose was simply to record the 
blend of pity and joy these boys arouse, and only 
in Golden Rome and Fontana di Roma did she 
allow herself to paint for the sheer pleasure of 
painting. (AAA, March 28-April 7.)—L.G. 


Tromka: His premature death two years ago 
cut off a series of paintings which promised a 
new breadth, a new outlet for the rugged power 
of his brush stroke and his head-on view of the 
world around him. This large memorial show 
includes his earlier paintings, the etchings which 
first gained recognition of his talent, and gouaches 
and pastels. One can trace his technical growth 
through the days when he dealt with the scenes 
of the Lower East Side which he knew as a boy: 
the El (already a nostalgic sight), hobos and 
rabbis. There is protest in these early paintings, 
of course, and yet he put more validity into this 
message-dominated approach to art than most 
young men of that time. He was always con- 
cerned with the plastic qualities of his surface; 
in the last few years he turned toward paintings 
of the mountains and the sea and found them 
even more akin to his painting temperament 
than the dejected areas of the city and the men 
who wander the streets. These later paintings 
will certainly never become “dated” as much 
of the social protest work can be. (ACA, April 
2-21.)—L.G. 


Fairfield Porter: here is considerable charm 
in Porter’s soft realism; the muted colors move 
to intensity, the vague areas are relieved by 
some precision of detail at just the right mo- 
ment. In his Still Life with Asters the objects 
are knowingly painted and toned to support 
the central bouquet of vivid color. One would 
judge it the most successful work in the exhibi- 
tion. His large Portrait of the Artist’s Wife and 
Daughter is perhaps a more ambitious work. It 
has moments of elegant composure, as in the 
figure of the girl seated upon the rug. But at 
the back of the scene there is something am- 
biguous in the vase of flowers which apparently 
having been found unsatisfactory, was covered 
with a thin white wash, leaving blossoms hang- 
ing in mid-air at the window, the vase partially 
obliterated, in a move that seems to compromise 
the premises on which all the rest of the paint- 
ing is founded. (Tibor de Nagy, March 27- 
April 21.)—J.R.M. 


Moskin Group: Matta provides the core of the 
show with two large recent canvases and one, Melt- 
ing Landscape, from his inventive but not fully 
developed period in the thirties. Three of his large 


drawings are also on view; for all their linear ten- 
sion, they have a rather “from-outer-space” cartoon 
or 

With the Mattas the gallery is showing sev- 
eral lovely drawings by Giacometti, an oddly ap- 
pealing Dubuffet oil which has more humor than 
horror in it and two large Zafiartu oils. The 
Beachcomber is by far the more successful of the 
pair. (Moskin, March 26-April 21.)—L.G. 


Arlioti: The compassion and ferocity in the 
square-cut figures of women and children which 
dominate her painting are both reduced by the 
sombre quality of her color. Though clearly 
influenced by Rouault she has not emulated his 
brilliant use of contrast, the flash of vivid color 
which gives his painting the quality of stained 
glass. This is true of her landscapes, as well. 
Paysage lunaire, though very effective, is less 
night-like for the absence of any implication of 
light. The paintings, as a group, however, reveal 
her to be an artist of considerable strength and 
established direction. (Iolas, March 8-29.)—L.G. 


James Sterling: He attacks his subjects with 
refreshing confidence and lack of the pseudo-mod- 
ern mannerisms which have turned most figure 
painting into blobs resembling the cartoonists’ 
symbol for ghosts. His models, though highly 
abstracted, still have a structural connection 
with reality (otherwise, why use the human fig- 
ure?), and they are integrated into the crowded 
spatial concepts of today with some purpose. 
The placid attitude of the central figure in The 
Blonde Model serves as a pivot for the vivid 
green dashes of garden foliage and dizzying array 
of objects on the table in the foreground. His 
color and brushwork have a good deal of strength, 
and he seems to be moving ahead with each new 
painting. (Artists, April 14-May 3.)—L.G. 


Calvin Albert: His individual technique, that 
of spraying lead alloy over a built-up or cast 
form, promotes a sense of fluidity and movement 
in his sculptures, qualities which are evident 


Calvin Albert: MATHEMATICIAN; at Grace 
Borgenicht. 
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Katherine Sturgis: Rockrort, MAss; at Emmerich. 


both in earlier, more substantial pieces like 
Night Rider, and in the later series of figures in 
billowing cloaks confronting the wind. The tex- 
ture of the late pieces has, as well, become more 
smooth. Where previous work was treated with 
a soldering iron to bring out a maximum of 
variety and richness in the surface, the later 
ones present an even, though pebbly, surface 
which unfortunately brings out more noticeably a 
peculiar deadness that seems inherent in the metal 
itself. (Borgenicht, March 26-April 11.)—J.R.M. 


Katherine Sturgis: Out of the sparsest means this 
artist contrives a visual elegance in her water- 
colors. There is a minimum of detail, roughly 
sketched, generally in pencil, and the color 
is worked in consummately—balancing the un- 
touched areas of white with vital, yet soft, grays. 
In her small beach scene, Sudden Shower, every- 
thing is suggested by the merest and yet most 
essential detail, by the right shade and weight 
of coloring; the whole effect is like that of a 
Japanese “Hokku” poem where something com- 
plex is built out of a few deceptively simple 
lines. It is a manner which produces in this ex- 
hibition several notable successes, Breakwater and 
Evening, Rockport, among them. One feels that 
hers is a very personal idiom, perhaps limited 
but highly selective, and one which has been 
worked out, undisturbed, over a number of years. 
(Emmerich, April 9-28.)—J.R.M. 


Tade Styka: Large “old master” portraits and 
impressionist landscapes will be shown to com- 
memorate the artist who died two years ago. 
Taken from many periods of his long and active 
life, they attest to his vigor and classic commit- 
ment. One portrait, Camille Flammarion, has a 
penciled notation on the back in Styka’s hand- 
writing: “Painted in 2 hours and 15 minutes by 
Tade Styka.” (Hammer, April 17-May 5.)—L.G. 


W. Emerton Heitland: The veteran watercol- 
orist shows no marked change in his most recent 
paintings. There are details in most of these 
representations of wharves, barns and sand pits 
which make you wish he would let himself 
paint only those aspects of a scene which he 
loves (such as the blue rushes in the foreground 
of one scene, the scars a bulldozer makes in a 
hillside, etc.), and leave the catalogue of reality 
to the camera. (Grand Central, April 23-May 
5.)—L.G. 


Van der Kemp: Director of the Museum of 
Versailles, M. Van der Kemp exhibits a charm- 
ing series of landscapes done in his impeccable 
style. Although he owes much to Van Gogh, his 
color is always tasteful; his organization of space 
is filled with peace and pleasure. The clarity and 
neatness in every brush stroke attest to a most 
civilized attachment to the loveliest aspects of 
France. (Knoedler, March 19-April 7.)—L.G. 


Angelo Ponce de Leon: Though charming in 
the best sense of the word, his paintings are 
primarily drawings on delicately toned, scumbled 
surfaces. Skeleton flowers, interiors, animals and 
figures are all treated with the same light touch. 


continued on page 63 
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STUDIO TALK 


BY VINCENT LONGO 
Enamels and Paintings 


Experiments 1n Oil Whites: 
by Interview with Giorgio Cavallon 


© 


ww some artists, the ability to create and reshape form 
is not relegated to the studio activity of making a work 
ms a E FA N of art, but extends beyond and affects their everyday sur- 

roundings. It goes without saying that art can only come out 
of the life of the artist. But often one observes a definite 


separation between studio activity and living habits. Apart- 
ment and studio then represent different worlds. Men like 
Mondrian, Klee, the designer Alvin Lustig (to mention the 


first that come to mind), however, have lived in spaces that 
echoed visual and philosophical ideas explored in their art. 
Another such artist is Giorgio Cavallon, whose craft and 
manner of living are tightly interlocked; one is an extension 
: of the other. He possesses a talent for building that ranges 
Through April 2 l st from constructing highly professional easels, high-fidelity ms 
phonographs and furniture to setting up devices for grinding 
oil colors. His apartment, once a floor-through loft which he 
remodeled completely, is predominantly white with accents of 
yellows—as in a bowl of apples or burning candles—and reds 
that reflect and/or parallel the contents of his paintings. His 


facility with tools plus an intense interest in the technical 
Hl A N () V I R (j A | L k R Yy aspects of the painter's craft have opened to him possibilities 





for coping with the problems of color considered in the present 
series of Studio Talks. 
S2A St. George Street, London Wi ; In Mr. Cavallon’s studio one is first aware of paintings in 
various stages of development. One then notices two machines 
not usually found in an artist’s studio: an electric mixer, and 
a mill for grinding colors which he himself made in order 
to mix oil paints in large quantity. When I visited him, he 
was in the process of grinding four pounds of cadmium red 
deep. He explained the procedure as involving four stages. 











ART BOOKS FROM CALIFORNIA ; 
1. Mr. Cavallon adds spoonfuls of pigment at intervals while 
the mixer slowly revolves, causing the oil to “take up” the 
pigment. 
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2. The paint is fed into the mill with a large spat- 
ula between the first two rollers, which revolve 
toward each other at unequal speeds. 








1. The Binding Medium: 

A combination of 1% aluminum stearate and 1% of bees- 
wax to the total weight of walnut oil (468 grams of oil to 
1,802 grams of pigment and 6 grams each of wax and stearate 
formed the total weight of the color when completely ground) 
is beaten in a large earthenware pot with an electric beater. 
The wax, of course, is first melted. When mixed thoroughly, 
the medium is poured into the larger electric mixer. 

2. Wetting the Pigment (Illustration 1): 

Before it can be ground, the pigment must be thoroughly 
saturated with oil. Mr. Cavallon adds spoonfuls of pigment 
at slow intervals while the mixer revolves slowly, causing the 
oil or binding medium to “take up” the powdered pigment. 
When all of the pigment is wet or thoroughly mixed with oil, 
it takes on a buttery consistency which has the ability to 
“stand up.” The aluminum stearate and wax are added to 
increase this quality and prevent a separation of oil and pig- 
ment. (But when used in quantity additives like aluminum 
stearate will reduce the tinting strength of a color, hinder 
drying and produce a “cheesy film” on the painting.) Wetting 
the pigment usually takes one or two hours. 

3. Grinding (Illustration 2): 

The paint now is of an even consistency but is granular 
in texture and must be ground smooth. Mr. Cavallon feeds 
the paint into the mill with a large spatula between the first 
two rollers, which revolve toward each other. The first roller 

(feeding roller) turns at a rate of thirty revolutions per min- 
ute, the second at sixty revolutions and the third at one hun- 
dred and twenty. The last roller revolves in the same direction 
as the first, taking paint from the second and depositing it 
onto a thin, blade-like sheet of pressed wood which slants 
against it and cleans it -as the rollers revolve. The paint is 
finally removed from the sheet of pressed wood and piled onto 
a large sheet of plate glass. The grinding time depends upon 
the nature of the pigment and its ability to unite with oil. 
Sometimes two or three grindings are necessary. 

4. Storing the Color: 

When Mr. Cavallon does not tube his colors, he cans them 
in a way that is both novel and efficient. He uses discarded 
beer cans, wire and springs to create can-tubes that may be 
repeatedly opened and resealed. First, the top of the can is 
removed. The can is cleaned and filled to within an inch 


or so from the top. A circle of wax. paper or aluminum foil 
is Cut out to size and placed directly above the paint. Over 
this, melted candle wax is poured to seal off the top. Then an 
aperture is made on the side of the can, just above the very 
bottom, to allow paint to come through when pressure is ap- 
plied to the top of the can. Resealing consists of cutting a 
strip from another can that fits around the can of color and 
covers the opening. This belt or girdle of tin is held tight 
with a small length of wire and a strong spring (Illustration 3), 
so that it may easily be raised when more paint is required. 
And all for the price of two beers. 

Giorgio Cavallon has been grinding his own colors since 
the late thirties. He began about the time that his work, 
which had undergone a change from an early realism to 
cubistic experiment, became fully non-objective, with a strong 
emphasis upon vertical-horizontal relationships. The explora- 
tion of pure form seemed to require a further inquiry into 
white pigments, since white became the major color in his 
palette, the ground on which the other colors move. In his 
recent paintings, the white has given way in some areas to 
loosely applied grays, and some of the vertically directed 
shapes tilt and shift in subtle movements. His artistic direc- 
tion is one of dedication to the visual space relations fuund 
in life. 

With his regard for the nature of white and his awareness 
of its tendency to turn yellow when combined with oil, Mr. 
Cavallon has made tests repeatedly in an effort to develop an 
oil white which will withstand the effects of time. Tacked side 
by side in his studio are strips of canvas covered with samples 
of commercially prepared whites and those of his own making. 
The latter samples have retained their whiteness to a remark- 
able degree. He has also put up samples of linseed oil, poppy- 
seed oil and walnut oil in small vials, some of which are ten 
years old. The poppy oil remained the clearest, with no trace 
of yellowing. The walnut oils showed a very slight yellowing. 
Both oils are better binders for whites than the much yellower 
linseed oil. One disadvantage of walnut oil which is most 
acutely felt by commercial companies is its poor storage quali- 
ties. It tends to become rancid, but Mr. Cavallon finds it 
suitable for individual use because he requires large quantities 
of color quickly in the reworking of scraped-out areas in his 
continually direct approach to the canvas. 


3. Discarded beer cans, wire and springs are made into paint containers 
that may be quickly opened and resealed at will. 
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STUDIO BAZAAR 


An illustration board carefully produced to handle all media is 
the Bainbridge No. 80, manufactured by Charles T. Bainbridge’s 
Sons. “Slow-made” to insure rigidity and a firm, even bond, the 
boards are individually hung for drying and hand-sorted to ob- 
tain complete uniformity. For further information write to Studio 
Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


A new felt-tip pen, the Advanced Flo-Master, capable of utilizing 
vinyl inks as well as the standard oil-base inks, has been devel- 
oped by the Cushman and Denison Manufacturing Co. The 
Brite-Line ink introduced simultaneously with the new pen is 
non-penetrating and non-transferring, and colors may be blended 
to obtain desired shades. For further information write to Studio 
Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


The various methods and techniques of painting in casein are 
demonstrated in a twenty-five-minute, sixteen-millimeter film, 
with sound and color, distributed through the Grumbacher Film 
Library and available to art societies, groups and schools upon 
request. For further information write to Studio Bazaar Editor, 
ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


The Craftint Manufacturing Co. announces a thirty-color range 
of newly formulated Craftint-Devoe Japans which give oil paint 
effects with watercolor working characteristics and are suited for 
application on glass, muslin, oil cloth and sheet metal. Color 
charts will be sent free upon request. For further information 
write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New 
York 22, N.Y. 


A unique feature in art portfolios is the flexible brass “Bend 
Protector” corners offered by the Allied Brief Case Co. in their 
Surtex portfolios. Metal binding permanently seals the folding 
edges and provides resistance where wear is the greatest. For 
further information write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 
East 59th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


An aluminum canvas-carrier is offered by the Fifi Art Manufac- 
turing Co. to enable artists to transport wet canvases without dif- 
ficulty. Compact enough to fit into a paint box, the carrier holds 
from one to six canvases. For further information write to Studio 
Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





A craft printing kit, called Prang’s Magic Making Design Kit, 
has been introduced by the American Crayon Co. It includes 
textile colors, hardwood screen frames, squeegee applicator, 
stencil paper, stencil knife, tape, crayons, cord inserter and basic 
examples for making ‘printing designs. For further information 
write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


The Swan Pencil Co. has announced a new pastel pencil (simu- 
lated charcoal) and matching chalk in forty-eight brilliant colors. 
Designed to do the finest-lined detail work, and uniform in color 
and density, the pencil is recommended wherever pastel technique 
is desired. It is relatively powder-free and easily overlaid with 
fixatives. For further information write to Studio Bazaar Editor, 
ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 
continued from page 59 


It may be that his graphic work has interfered 
with his painting and that he should devote 
more of his time to its special demands. (Galerie 
Moderne, March 1-17.)—L.G. 


Miron Sokole: To anyone who has followed 
Sokole’s progress over the past ten years it must 
be gratifying to see how inevitably he has moved 
toward a synthesis of his dominant drives. Orig- 
inally committed to the figure and street scenes, 
his style moved to a rather rigid geometric ab- 
straction which devitalized his statement to the 
point of lifelessness. Now, in his first show in 
four years, his work embraces a combination of 
the two. Spectrum of the Idol is a geometrically 
composed landscape wherein his desire for cre- 
ative order and link with reality receive full 
expression. This and Flower Vendor, as well as 
the very recent painting of a church facade, 
are the most successful things he has done. (Mid- 
town, April 3-21.)—L.G. 


Leo Manso: Interesting abstractions of unstable, 
squarish forms which seem either to be sinking 
under sea waves in a storm or consumed by fire; 
the emphasis here is on tactile values. (Babcock, 
\pril 16-May 5.) . . . Clinton Brown: In this 
artist’s first one-man show skillful pastiches of Pi- 
casso and Braque alternate with excellent studies 
of heads which strike a personal note. (Stairway, 
April $-23.) . Ada VY. Gabriel: Elabo- 
rately detailed, brightly colored, heavily pig- 
mented paintings mostly of the city seen from 
an aerial perspective. (Allison, Feb. 14-March 10.) 
..+ Otto Fried: This painter, who has exhibited 
widely on the West Coast and abroad, shows 
calm and analytical paintings which reflect the 
teachings of his masters Lhéte and Léger. (Wel- 
lons, March 26-April 20.) . . . Tom Clancey: 
Neatly painted with sharp profiles and clear 
colors, fanciful trompe-l’oeil effects provide the 
themes for this series of oils. (Contemporary 
Arts, March 19-31.) . . . Fritz Blumenthal: In 
this exhibition of ten years of work in oil, casein 
and watercolor, a series of emotionally rendered 
still lifes are outstanding. (Panoras, April 23- 
May 8.) . . . Margery Parker: Faceted studies 
of the figure dissolved in light which demand at- 
tention for their painterly quality if not for 
their organization. (Panoras, April 9-21.) .. . 
Argent: Six members of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Artists show a generally undis- 
tinguished group of watercolors with the excep- 
tion of the caseins of Lily Shuff€ Shir, which are 
arresting in their subtle color harmonies and in- 
tegration of color and form. (March 12-31.)—B.B. 


Sherman H. Raveson: His watercolors of race- 
track scenes, jockeys, etc., are far less forceful 
than those which capture the horses at full 
speed. Around the Bend and They’re Off have 
real mood and authority. (Grand Central, April 
10-21.) ... Le Bas: An Englishman whose work 
is represented in many European museums is 
showing a series of small oils from his work of 
the last few years; subjects range from French 
and Italian scenes to still lifes and flowers. 
(Hammer, March 27-April 14.) . Edgar 
Kirby: The paint virtually whispers across these 
scenes of Central Park, the estuaries of New 
Jersey and villages in France. Self-taught, the 
artist has little of the primitive’s love of color, 
content to let pale grays support the body of 
his compositions. (Bodley, March 26-April 14.) 

- Ralph Hulett: A Californian, Hulett’s 
watercolors of desert mountain ranges, harbors 
and other out-of-door subjects show that he pre- 
fers to use the medium with deliberation and 
caution. Winter Retreat is the most original pic- 
torial conception in the group. (Grand Central, 
March 27-April 7.) . . . David Humphries: His 
first New York showing is a group of pleasantly 
conceived landscapes ranging from the New 
Hampshire countryside to Swiss mountain scen- 
ery. (Eggleston, April 2-23.) ... Richard Blow: 
The broad range of influences evident in these 
paintings would indicate that he has yet to 
discover his personal direction. Tastefully han- 
died styles from Picasso to Tamayo are com- 
bined with touches of Matisse and the burnt 





summer session 


provincetown, mass. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCEREEE ART 


THE FP \INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
Summer 


School 


Drawing and 
Painting, Outdoor Studios; Sculpture: Let- 
tering; Layout; Advertising Design; Ce- 
ramics; Flat Pattern Design; Dress Design; 
Weaving; Interior Design; Accredited. 
Term begins June 25, 1956. Write for 


catalog. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 209 


Paint and Be Happy 


LEARN SECRETS OF OIL PAINTING 
Exeiting Home-Lessons (Simplified & Illustrated) 
By Werld’s Greatest Painting Master 
No salesmen. No contracts. No age limits. 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
$1.00 Brings Trial rea with Professional Secrets. 


lider Free. 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Eastwind Studios Bar Harbor, Maine 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by the 
Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and members 
of Stanford University faculty will offer in Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, July 2-August 11, courses in art, folk- 
lore, geography, history, language and literature. 
$225 covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. 
Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, California. 








Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 






33441 syumtPsR RD, 
ercevetane ¢ Oule 


and churches. 


2%" high. Cole grey or olive green. 


the hans hofmann school of fine arts 
52 west 8th street « new york city « phone gramercy 7-3491 
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eS ART CABINET 


Specially designed for art work, prints and 
artists’ materials. Extensively used in studios 
and by schools, museums, galleries, agencies 


An eleven drawer cabinet of furniture steel. 
Cabinet size 29%” wide, 40” high, 26%” deep. 
Inside drawer size 27%” wide, 25%” deep, 


No. 2526... only $87.50 
At your Art Supply Dealer or Write 


COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 285 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 





personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


june 11—aug. 31 






MUSEUM 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 16 Traveling Scholar- 
ships. Unlimited contact with Museum collection. 
B.S. in Ed. granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


NEW HOPE FINE ARTS WORKSHOP 
PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
Season: June 27 to Sept. 3 
Nationally Known Artists instruct 


Make art part of your vacation with rest and 
fun on 85 acre farm in picturesque Bucks Co. 
Residential or day students. 


Write for illustrated Brochure 
Mrs. Dorothy Barenkopf 
13 Glen Echo Rd., Phila 19, Pa. 


> PASADENA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
e Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 


Mexico’s INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
photography, all crafts, Spanish . . . Beginners or advanced 
. . . International faculty . . . Credits, MFA degree . . . 
Field trips, perpetual sunshine, room and board from $2 
daily in Mexico’s most beautiful colonial town. Illustrated 
prospectus?: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguel 
Allende, Gto., Mexico. 
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SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Faculty 
HENRY VARNUM POOR 
ABBOTT PATTISON 
SIDNEY SIMON 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
ISABEL BISHOP 
EDWIN DICKINSON 
Visiting Artists 
FRANCIS CHAPIN 
RICHARD POUSETTE-DART 
REED KAY 
JACK LEVINE 
SIGMUND MENKES 
DAVID SMITH 
MAX WEBER 
WILLIAM ZORACH 


July—August 
Write for free Booklet “D” 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


OGUNQUIT 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE 













ROBERT LAURENT SCULPTURE 
JOHN. LAURENT PAINTING 
GRAPHICS 


JULY ¢ AUGUST Catalogue « Ogunquit, Me. 


16th Workshop for Artists 
April 26 thru May 6 


ZERBE 


Wolfe e Trivigno ° Faiers 
Ample Studio «+ Famous Food and 
Accommodations *« Reasonable Rates 

ALLISON ART COLONY * WAY, MISSISSIPPI 


’ WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


1956 


Florida—January & February 
Charlotte, N. C.—March 
Washington, D. C.—April & May 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hars, 2025 O &t., 


N. W 
Washington 6, D. C 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul ptswe, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M, MATTISON, Director 





The Professional College for Ca- 
reer Women. 112th . Interna- 
tionally known artist-instructors. 
State accredited 4 year B.F.A. 
or B.S. degr . 


A 
INSTITUTE tetne pesign, Painting & Ihus: 


oO tration. Day & Saturday classes. 


G.I, approved. Dormitories, physi- 
tian. Low tuition. 


Catalog: 1326 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





Outdoor and Studio 


Painting Classes 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


in Noank, Connecticut 
July 16-August 25 


For information write or phone 
Mystic, Conn. JEfferson 6-7720 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


umbers of the Renaissance. (Bodley, March 6- 
24.) . . . National Academy: Top painting 
awards in the Academy's 13lst Annual went to 
Ethel Magafan, Menkes, Etnier, Morton Roberts 
and Thomas Yerxa. In the sculpture section, 
which on the whole was more traditional in 
technique and in content than the paintings, 
prizes went to Oberhardt, De Marco, Elizabeth 
Gordon and Gruppe for portraits, and to Anthony 
Notaro for his wooden figure, The Hunter.—L.G. 


Peter Cohen: An exhibition of murals and oils, 
generally on social themes, by this young artist 
who has completed murals for buildings in 
Mexico, India and this country. (Architectural 
League, Feb. 22-March 4.) . . . Hugh Wylie: 
Walls and panels—heavily built-up surfaces ac- 
cented by mosaic or bits of metal, often deco- 
ratively handsome. One of the more impressive 
works was his wall of four panels, particularly 
the first section with its subtle variations of 
white mosaic against a white ground. (B. Schaef- 
fer, Feb. 13-March 3.) . . . Vincenzo Pizzitola: 
The better among these oils, painted with the 
fingers, are quite generally the darker works 
dealing with religious themes. (Burr, April 19- 
28.) . . . John Whorf: Vivid, realistic scenes of 
Boston and New England by this veteran water- 
colorist. (Milch, April 9-28.) . . . Jane Peterson: 
Her small landscape, Countryside, Italy, and the 
larger, Gloucester Boats, were the more impres- 
sive works in this exhibition of oils and water- 
colors. (Kottler, March 26-April 7.) . . . Robert 
Brady: The Canary Islands with their shepherds 
and women in voluminous ponchos are the scene 
of most of these felicitously drawn and colorful 


CHICAGO 


continued from page 15 


Richard Hunt, still a student at the Art In- 
stitute, was given the second highest award of 
$1,000 for a cottonwood and steel Construction D. 
\ tall gourd-like shape, strung with taut wires 
and decisively held on functional-looking legs, it 
suggests a very positive and precise instrument 
which is useful in some quite specific way which 
we don’t happen to know. It is handsome and 
accomplished, and well worth being distinguished 
in this way. 

William S. Stipe’s Neoteric Gnomon, which 
received a $750 prize, is a painting of a clock- 
like figured dial, upside down, with “super-real- 
istic” metal things which cast strong shadows on 
its face, seemingly suspended on a bleak white 
background, beneath which something exciting 
is going on in the physical structure of the paint 
itself. Even the cracks in the pigment seem to 
add a strange significance. People will enjoy 
speculating about it and wondering what it is 
up to. For all their dissimilarity, the prize-win- 
ning works of Hunt and Stipe share a contem- 
porary preoccupation in making useful-looking 
objects whose precise function remains a com- 
plete mystery. I suppose this is an inevitable re- 
sponse to one aspect of the machine age we live 
in. 

It is becoming a habit in these shows to give 
prizes to Joseph Goto, and this entirely appro- 
priate custom continues with his welded stain- 
less-steel Metallic Forms, which received $750. In 
ingenuity of design, distinction of asymmetrical 
balance and complete technical mastery, his work 
is as fine as anything in its vein which is being 
produced today. 

Ray Fink’s wooden Tree of Life was also given 
a $750 award. It is ingenious and well organized, 
with an arbitrary decorative quality carried to 
extremes. 

A large graphite and pastel drawing by Evelyn 
Statsinger, Beneath the Beginning, was awarded 
$500. This is reminiscent of Polynesian surface 
decoration in its strongly organic forms, its cir- 
cular parallelisms—a work of individuality and 
power. 

Eighteen smaller prizes, ranging from $300 to 
$25, were also awarded. Constance Cohen's The 
Cabinet is mysterious and involved, with a 
strange, wraith-like head rising above a dark 
row of shelves upon which are ranged enigmatic 
objects. It shows again how important the ele- 
ment of an unusual theme can be. Alfred 
Kearn’s A61-A70 is a realistic stockyards scenc 
of cattle pens, with a richly textured, Utrillo- 
like sky. One of many examples of European 
architectural themes is Eugene Bennett's Notre 


oils and gouaches. (Sagittarius, Feb.- 21-March 
3.) . . . Estelle Levy: Moody, romantic caseins, 
in a style which shows to its best effect in the 
stark Nocturne. (Kottler, April 9-21.) ... Le 
Spada: Chic, decorative ceramics by an Italian 
sculptor in his first exhibition in this country, 
(Sagittarius, March 7-17.) ... Jeannette M. 
Genius: The style ranges from expressionist 


-August Nocturne to the slightly surrealistic 


Dancing Shells, in this exhibition of oils. (Con- 
temporary Arts, April 2-20.) ... Karl Mam: 
Warmly textured, decorative mosaics made from 
a variety of seeds, including lentils, rice, coffce 
beans and watermelon seeds. (Delacorte, April 
2-21.) . . . José Montanes: Youn lovers and 
winsome children in harlequin, softly modeled 
in pastel colors, are featured in this first exhibi- 
tion of a Parisian painter.’ (Sagittarius, March 
19-31.) . . Bernard Dunand: Continuing the 
work of his father in the field of Chinese lac- 
quers, Dunand presented a series of large, ex- 
pertly finished and tasteful panels. Particularly 
notable was his Mandarins, a pair of luminously 
colored ducks against a pale ground. (Wilden- 
stein, Feb. 29-March 28.) . . . Pierre Vitali: 
Drawings, watercolors, and oils on paper, often 
with considerable charm and earnestness, as in 
his pencil drawing, Bouquet. (Wittenborn, 
March 20-April 16.) . . . Jean Lareuse: The 
whimsical caricatures are the least interesting 
of these thickly surfaced oils by a French painter. 
More engaging are the landscapes and the still 
lifes, among them Dead Duck. (Library of 
Painting, April 2-14.) . . . Arne Hofmann: A 
poster advertising an exhibition of Moore and 
Schlemmer at the Kunsthalle in Basel is one of 
particularly impressive works by this Swiss de- 
signer. (Wittenborn, April 17-May 17.)—J.R.M. 


Dame, broken up in mosaic-like rectangles, fac- 
ets of light and color. Rainey Bennett's water- 
color, Imagery, is a nervous and sensitive treat- 
ment of bird forms and movements, enchanting 
and sophisticated. An excellent still life is Syl- 
vester Britton’s pleasant Apples and Figs. Last 
year’s prizewinner, Gerald McLaughlin, does it 
again and even better in The Host. He has 
a quite personal handling of suggestive scale in 
the fleshy but machine-like forms which prolifer- 
ate so frighteningly. Raymond A. Toloczko’s Fire 
at Whiting is positive and successful. 

Other prize-winners among the paintings are 
by Ralph Von Lehmden, George Cohen, Walter 
Wojtyla, William Woolf. Other sculptors are 
Ruth Horsting, Alfred Brunettin, Henry Gam- 
son, and Thomas H. Kapsalis. Prints by Irene 
Siegel and Roland Ginzel received prizes, as 
did a beautiful and sensitive drawing by Arthur 
M. Levine. 

This show is genuinely representative of what 
young artists are thinking and doing. One won- 
ders if many of them will be satisfied with their 
present resources when they have reached a stage 
when it will be necessary to carry their work a 
step further. 


William S. Stipe: NEOTERIC GNOMON. 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions 
of the University—graduate and undergraduate. 


Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational activi- 
ties. Comfortable rooms available on and near 
the campus. Summer climate is delightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer Session, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 





CASTLE HILL 


JULY 2 through AUG. 17 
DAY CLASSES in 


PAINTING and HAND CRAFTS 


CASTLE HILL ART CENTER 
For information Write to Dept. A 
CASTLE HILL FOUNDATION, IPSWICH, MASS. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER a 
School of Art 


Degrees in Art Education, Advertising 
Design, Interior Design, History of Art, 
Painting and Ceramics. 

For catalog, write: Vance Kirkland, 
Director, Dept. D-4 

University of Denver @ Denver 2, Colo. 
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PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


Special Summer Session June 25-August 3 


Unusual opportunity to study Landscape, Life Portrait, 
Graphics with notable artists at America’s oldest and 
most distinguished Fine Arts school. Professional 
caliber. For catalogue: write R. D. Entenmann. 


116 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 





THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


67 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, the 
professional and the amateur. Distinguished faculty. Morning, 
Afternoon, and Evening classes in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Etching and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling, Textile Design, 
Woodcut, Jewelry, 3 Dimensional Design. Approved for eligible 
veterans. P.L. 246. Write for Free Catalog D. 

Spring Registration Still Open 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Newly-revised programs for elementary, secondary. 
and a art teachers, leading to B.S., M.A., 
ED.D., .D. degrees. Outstanding faculty of 
artist-teachers. Unsurpassed Greenwich Village lo- 
cation with direct access to leading galleries. For 
further information, ask for Bulletin A-2. 
ART EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


PAINT and PLAY at 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


Syracuse University Credit Courses (2-6 credits) 
All summer activities including live 
symphonic concerts. 
Painting instruction by REVINGTON ARTHUR 
July and August Mrs. Ruth Skinner, Sec’y 
Catalog Chautauqua, New York 


GEORGE BARBER 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 
Unusual location, a private island off the Conn. coast. 
Small student classes, also some available working space 
for professional artists. 
Living Accommodations 
Write to: lia Cresson Barber 
59 West {2th St., New York {!, N. Y. 
After July ist, Stony Creek, Conn. 


SUMMER 
OX-BOW _ sioot or 

PAINTING 
The Oldest June 25-August 25 Courses in 
Summer Art Nine Weeks PAINTING 
School in the Folder Available CRAFTS 
Midwest GRAPHICS 


SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 














WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 
ALUMNI ASS’N, Brooklyn Museum, Sept. 5-23, 
Media: Oil, watercolor, sculpture, prints. Open 
to ail past and present students of Brooklyn 
Museum Art School. Jury. Membership fee: $2. 
Exhibits received only on June 15 and 16. For 
prospectus write to Mr. Nick Guarino, Alumni 
Exhibitions Chairman, Brooklyn Museum Art 
School, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


DOUGLASTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 

ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND, 26TH ANNUAL SPRING 
EXHIBITION, May 6-19. Open to all U. S. artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastels, small sculpture 
and ceramics. Work due April 21. Write for 
entry cards to Mr. Samuel Leitman, Chairman, 
44-21 Douglaston Parkway, Douglaston, N. Y. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 

CROSS COUNTY CENTER SPRING EXHIBITION, May 10- 
20. Oils, watercolors, graphics, ceramics and sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Exhibition fee. Receiving 
date: May 5, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Exhibition 
Hall, Mall Walk. For information write to Miss 
Grace Hamilton, Mount Vernon Art Association, 
114 East Prospect Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 

45TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, The Art Association of 
Newport, July 3-29. Open to all American artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, print and sculpture. Jury: 
members of the exhibition committee. Fee: $2 
for non-members of The Art Association. Entry 
cards due June 8. Work due June 15. For further 
information and entry blanks write: 45th An- 
nual Exhibition Committee, The Art Associa- 
tion of Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

LILLIPUT HOUSE 15TH QUARTERLY EXHIBITION, 2 
sections, to May 15. Small works in all paint- 
ing media. Jury. Awards: one-man or group 
shows. Fee: $1 per entry. Do not telephone or 
write: paintings should be brought during April, 
Wed. and Fri., from 3 to 7 p.m., to Lilliput 
House, 23114 Elizabeth St., New York 12, N. Y. 


NEW YORF, NEW YORK 

NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 17TH ANNUAL INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, Meltzer Gallery, May 22- 
June 18. Open to all artists. Original serigraphs 
only. Entry fee: $2; no fee for foreign artists. 
Jury. Cash awards. Entry blanks and prints due 
April 17. Write: Herdis Bull-Teilman, Secretary- 
Registrar, National Serigraph Society, 38 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

2\sT ANNUAL MID-YEAR SHOW, Butler Institute, July 
1-Sept. 3. Open to all artists of the U.S. and Ter- 
ritories. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. $5000 
in prizes. Entry fee. Entry blanks and work due 
June 3. Write: Sec’t., Butler Institute, Youngs- 
town 2, Ohio. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

COLLEGE PRINT EXHIBITION sponsored by Youngs- 
town University, Butler Institute of American 
Art, May 6-27; later to circulate to selected mu- 
seums and colleges. Only faculty and students of 
accredited colleges and universities are eligible. 
Up to 3 prints may be submitted. No size limi- 
tation. Entry fee: $2. Jury. Purchase awards: 
$300. Entry cards due April 14. Entries due 
April 21. Write: Mr. Jon Naberezny, Art De- 
partment, Youngstown University, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


REGIONAL 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 

13TH ANNUAL INTERMONT REGIONAL, Virginia In- 
termont College, May 1-26. Open to artists of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Alabama and the District of 
Columbia. Oils, watercolors, drawings, prints 
and sculpture. Fee: $2 for paintings, $1 for 
drawings and prints. Jury. Cash prizes for art 
in each media. Entry cards due April 9, work 
due April 11. For further information -write to 
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CANVAS SALE 


ROSENTHAL’S 
“Serving the Artist since 1896” 
One of the nae art supply sources 
in the country! 
e 











Celebrating our move to larger quarters 


41” x 6 yd. Duck.......... $ 6.95 
52" x6 ya Beck... A. $ 7.75 
45" x 6 yd. Linen ......... $10.95 
54” x 6 yd. Linen ......... $14.95 
84” x 11 yd. Linen........ $50.00 


Outstanding values on FRAMES! Write for Price List 
. 


Rosenthal’s 
840 Broadway (at 13th St.) N.Y.C. 3 — OR 3-4776 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 
PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 

SINCE 1867 





W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 





WOOD CARVING 
TOOLS 


oo Electric fur- 
SAA nace highest quality 
N steel. Hand forged in our studio 


workshop. Holds a keen edge thru long, 
hard use. 455 sizes and shapes. 
Check the low prices in our catalog No. 7. 


SCULPTURE HOUSE, Dept. A 


mi 304 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. j 




















HEADQUARTERS FOR 


LUCIEN LEFEBVRE FOINET 


Finest Artists Colors, Canvas and Brushes 


LEO ROBINSON, INC. 


1388 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RAW LINEN 


Made in Belgium 


Selected Yarns of Pure Linen. Sold Directly to 
Artists and Restorers. Send for Samples 


LEO ROBINSON, INC. 


1388 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 












PAINT YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


ON CANVAS 
w hotegraph your Snapshots, 
Taree ce ie ives and Drawings 
DIRECTLY ON CANVAS FOR PAINTING 
Send for Free Price List 


NEW YORK SOLAR PRINT, INC. 


736 Broadway, N. Y. 3 © SP. 7-3747 








JOSEPH MAYER €0., INC. 


“Everything for the Artist” 


5 Union Square New York 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


Big New ‘Catalog © Facts & Lore °* 
Ulustrated Sy Projects ¢ 
Exotic Natural Materials ¢ Curiosa ¢ 
Birthstone List ¢ . Hardness Chart °¢ ; 
mm Gauge, s Vivid, Fascinating. } 


Only 
SAM KRAMER 








jw small talk 


... about the big new 
CRAFTOOL Electric 
Variable Speed Pot- 
ter’s Wheel. It's a fully 
equipped floor model 
-.. Sturdy, self-contain- 
ed and sensitive. All 
the latest features at 
$98.50 less motor. 


Want the details? Send 
for free Catalog A. 


ee) CRAFTOOLS, INC. 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 





















WEW! ANATOMY «. we ARTIST 


by Jeno Barcsay 


Stimulating text for artists and 
sculptors, students and teachers. 
10x13”, 310 pp. (in English), 142 
| superb plates. Printed in Europe. 


At your local book dealer, or— 


ROYER 


465 N. ROBERTSON 
$11.25 postpaid LOS ANGELES 48, CALIF. 


PAINT vv, PORTRAITS! 


This is not a photo-cracking enlargement. 
WE SEND YOU a 16” x 20” primed canvas 
with an excellent precise LIFE-LIKE draw- 
ing from any photo or snap shot you sehd us 
You fill in the desired colors. EASY TO DO! 
Precision! Time-saver for the artist! 
Send $5.50 check or M.O. Also sizes 





















20x24” $8.50; 24°x30" $10.50 postpaid. 
Other sizes an request. 
H. LAWRENCE, 736 West End Ave., N. Y. 25 
Yj RI 

96 Pages --Largest Assortment 

PHOTO FRAMES --ARTISTS FRAMES 

Raw Oak & W. Chestnut Frames 

Picture Frame M & Accessories 

“e-weem Fastest Service! Lowest Prices! 
LAALRAES INTERNATIONAL SALES CO. pept.a 
414 E. Baltimore St. e Baltimore 2, Maryiand 


\. C. FRIEDRICHS CO 








WHERE TO SHOW continued 


Professor C. Ernest Cooke, Virginia Intermont 
College, Bristol, Va. 


CLINTON, NEW JERSEY 

HUNTERDON COUNTY ART CENTER 3RD STATE-WIDE 
EXHIBITION, June 17-July 17. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. 
Cash Prizes. Entries due June 8. For entry blanks 
write: Hunterdon County Art Center, Clinton, 
me 5s 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

49TH ANNUAL INDIANA ARTISTS EXHIBITION, John 
Herron Art Institute, May 6-June 3. Open to 
past and present residents of Indiana. Media: 
oil (or synthetics), watercolor, gouache, pastel, 
and all sculpture media. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks due April 9; work due April 16. Write: 
Dr. W. D. Peat, director, The John Herron Art 
Museum, Pennsylvania and 16th Sts., Indian- 
apolis 2, Indiana. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 

SILVERMINE GUILD OF ARTISTS 7TH NEW ENGLAND 
EXHIBITION, June 8-July 8. Open to all artists re- 
siding in New England for at least 2 months a 
year. Media: oil, watercolor, casein, pastels, tem- 
pera, sculpture and ceramic sculpture. Fee: $4. 
Jury. Over $3000 in prizes. Entries due May 
11 to 14. Write: Revington Arthur, Silvermine 
Guild of Artists, Norwalk, Conn. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

9TH ANNUAL EVERYMAN’S ART SHOW FOR AMATEUR 
Artists, Arts and Crafts Center, June 2-July 3. 
For amateur artists in Pittsburgh tri-state area. 
Entries due May 22. Entry fee: $2. For infor- 
mation and entry forms write to Exhibition 
Chairman, Everyman’s Art Show, Arts and Crafts 
Center, Fifth and Shady Aves., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

KINSLEY ART CLUB 32ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Crocker 
Art Gallery, May 16-July 1. Open to residents of 
the Central Valleys. Media: painting, drawing, 
print, sculpture and craft. Receiving days: May 
4 and 5. Jury: Karl Kasten, Adaline Kent, and 
Moya del Pino. For information: Mrs. George 
C. Brett, 2757 Curtis Way, Sacramento 18, Cal. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

SIOUX CITY ART CENTER ANNUAL MAY SHOW, May 
15-June 8. Open to artists of Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and South Dakota. Oil paintings only. 
Jury. Prizes. No entry fee. For information write 
to David P. Skeggs, Director, Sioux City Art 
Center, Commerce Building, Sioux City, Iowa. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

10TH ANNUAL PACIFIC NORTHWEST ART EXHIBITION, 
Art Gallery of The Spokane Coliseum, May 1- 
June 1. Open to present and former residents of 
Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Each artist may submit 2 oils or water- 
colors. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. Entry cards due 
April 13. Work due April 23 Write: Mrs. H. F. 
Wilkening, President, Spokane Art Board, N4415 
Atlantic Drive, Spokane, Wash. 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
HUDSON VALLEY ART CENTER ASSOCIATION 28TH AN- 


NUAL EXHIBITION, Westchester County Center, 


April 29-May 6. For artists living in Hudson 
Valley and vicinity. Media: oil, watercolor. 
black & white, sculpture. Non-objective art not 
accepted. Jury. Prizes. Work due April 24. Write: 
Cathy Altvater, 160-15 Powell’s Cove Blvd., 
Beechhurst 57, N. Y. 


OBITUARY 


On February 28 Arthur L. Guptill, the Presi- 
dent of Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., died 
at his home in Stamford, Connecticut. Mr. Gup- 
till, who throughout his life was active in the 
fields of fine and applied art, began his career as 
a practicing architect and a teacher of architec- 
ture and interior design at Pratt Institute. He 
was associated as art director and contributor to 
numerous American magazines since 1930. In 
1937 he was one of the founders of Watson-Gup- 
till Publications, publishers of American Artist 
magazine, which he coedited with Ernest Wat- 
son, as well as numerous art books. Mr. Guptill 
authored nearly a dozen books on art. 
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A.1. FRIEDMAN INC. 











QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-6600 







“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free ...on request. 


Headquarters 


GENUINE Dxy PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 
COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
LT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 


COBA’ 

COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 

CERU VERMILIONS 
MBERS 


is 
EMERAUDE GREENS 
— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz & Sperrve, INc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


TTT Tm Like 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 
FINEST GERMAN STEEL 






Line of Chisels, & 
ce ad a 
Bend & Fish Tail. Over Toot Sod 


A. LANGNICKEL 
mt BRUSHES ™=™ 


Free price list. Discounts to dealers. 


















115 W. 31 ST. N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
CANVAS SALE 
in ae I So sw evs ae wh 7.95 
an”, = 6 va tieen........ aes tes ABS 
84” x 11 yd. Linen «s«i«‘i#t¥N.......... 55.00 


allow for postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (Near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
INSTITUTE, to Apr. 8: R. Arthur 
ALLISON’S WELL, WAY, MISS. 
ALLISON’S, Cont. Paintings 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
WALTERS GALLERY, to Apr. 22: Al- 
dus Manutius, Ven. Prntr. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
GALLERY OF MODERN ART, Fr. Im- 
pressionists; Cont. Americans 
PERLS GALLERY, to Apr. 20: Picasso 
drawings & lithos. 
BELOIT, WISC. 
SCHERMERHORN GALLERY, Apr. 7- 
P May 27: P. Moose, J. Colt 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BROWN, to Apr. 14: S. Smith; Apr. 
16-May 5: W. Congdon 
DOLL & RICHARDS, to Apr. 14: G. 
Collier; Apr. 16-May 5: A. Yarnall 
KANEGIS, Apr. 1-15: J. Brook 
LITTLE GALLERY, Apr. 2-18: R. Brandt 
MUSEUM, Apr. 1-22: Boston Soc. In- 
dependent Artists 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
ART ASSOC., to Apr. 15: E. Barlach 
GROPPER GALLERIES, to Apr. 18: D. 
Berger; Apr. 23-May 18: W. Grop- 


er 
CHICAGO, iLL. 

INSTITUTE, to May 1: Demuth, Dove, 
Marin, O'Keeffe to Apr. 12: Chi. 
Artists Annual 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MUSEUM, to Apr. 15: Baron Gros 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

INSTITUTE ART CENTER, Apr. 1-30: 

Western Mich. Regional Exhib. 
LONDON, ENG. 

GIMPEL FILS, Cont. Brit., Fr. 19th 

HANOVER, to Apr. 21: S. Knapp 

LEFEVRE, French & British 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

KRAMER GALLERY, Apr. 9-May 15: 
D. Kushner 

STENDAHL GALLERY, Pre-Col. & Mod. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

BRESLER, Apr. 1-30: L. Schwartz 

INSTITUTE, Apr. 7-June 1: Medieval 
World 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

INSTITUTE, to Apr. 15: Treasures of 
Jacquemart-Andre Museum; Apr. 25- 
May 20: Minn. & St. Paul Artists 

NEWARK, N. J. 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, to April 15: 
Cagle. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
DELGADO MUSEUM, to May 6: Prints 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums 


BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway), to Apr. 
15: Yale Graphic Arts Dept.; to May 
13: Amer. country-crafted furniture 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), to Apr. 
29: 5 Major Amer. Artists 

MODERN (11 W. 53), to Apr. 8: 
Gonzalez; to May 6: Toulouse: 
Lautrec 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside), Apr. 8- 
May 20: Amer. Abstract Artists and 
Ptrs. of Canada 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Apr. 8: M. 
Graves; April 18-June 10: Sclpt., 
Drwg., W’col. Ann‘l. 

Galleries 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55), to Apr. 7: G. 
Brandman; Apr. 9-21: P. Radcliff 

ACA (63 E. 57), Apr. 2-21: A. Tromka 

ALAN (32 E. 65), to Apr. 21: J. 
Squier; Apr. 24-May 19: W. Brice 

ALLISON (32 E. 57), Apr. 18-May 
25: G. Bellows 

ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE (115:E. 40), 
Apr. 10-21: Soc. Amer. Graphic 
Artists 

ARGENT (67 E. 59), Apr. 2-31: J. M. 
Lewis 

ARGOSY (116 E. 59), Early American 

ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), to Apr. 12: 
W. Klimpt; Apr. 14-May 3: J. Sterling 

BABCOCK (38 E. 57), to Apr. 14: H. 
Maril; Apr. 16-May 5: L. Manso 

BARONE (202 E. 51), Apr. 2-28: M. 
Hoff 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), Apr. 
2-16: R. Gutman; L. Powell 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), to Apr. 14: E. 
Kirby; Apr. 17-May 5: H. McKinley 


BORGENICHT (61 E. 57), to Apr. 14: 
C. Albert; Apr. 16-May 5: M. Avery 
BURR (108 W. 56), Apr. 9-28: V. 
Pizzitola; Apr. 29-May 12: V. Bell; 
J. Burstein 
CARAVAN (132 E. 65), Apr.: Group 
CAMINO (92 E. 10th St.), to April 
20: 4 Man Show; April 20-May 
10: N. & J. Krushenick 
CARLEBACH (937 3rd Ave.), Apr.: 
Primitive Art 
CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Apr. 3-21: M. 
Vertes; Apr. 23-May 18: Nebel 
CHASE (21 E. 63), Apr. 16-28: Group 
CITY CENTER (131 W. 55), Apr. 3- 
29: Juried Group Exhib. 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), to Apr. 20: J. Genius; Apr. 
23-May 11: J. Wolins 
CRESPI (232 E. 58), to Apr. 20: H. 
Ades; Apr. 2-21: R. Sand 
DAVIS (231 E. 60), Apr. 16-May 19: 
D. Levine 
DEITSCH (51 E. 73), to April 15: 
Matisse graphics; April 16-28: Mod. 
prts. & drwgs. 
DELACORTE (822 Mad. at 69), Apr. 
12-30: K. Mann 
DELIUS (470 Park), to Apr. 14: Master 
drawings and watercolors 
DE NAGY (24 E. 67), April: F. Porter 
DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Apr. 3-28: 
C. Sheeler 
DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to Apr. 21: 
S. Nolan 
DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Old Masters 
DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), 
Apr. 3-21: M. Shulman; Apr. 23- 
May 19: S. Fogel 
EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), to 
Apr. 14: D. Humphreys; Apr. 9-28: 
L. Fliegel 
EMMERICH (18 E. 77), Apr. 9-28: K. 
Sturgis; Apr.: Pre-Columbian art 
FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57), 
Apr. 14-May 12: Lanskoy 
FORUM (818 Mad. at 69), Apr. 15- 
May 3: N.Y.U. Faculty Exhib. 
FOUR DIRECTIONS (114 4th Ave.), 
Apr. 7-28: Relig. Jewish Artists 
FRIED (40 E. 68), to Apr. 14: Inter- 
national Collages 
GALERIE CHALETTE (45 W. 57), Apr. 
16-May 19: Picasso 
GALERIE De BRAUX (131 E. 55), Apr. 
1-15: J. D’Almeida 
GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), 
Apr. 16-May 12: K. Kollowitz 
GALERIE MODERNE (49 W. 53), Apr. 
9-May 5: C. Hilaire 
GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75), to Apr. 28: 
R. Bezombes 
GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vand. at 42), 
Apr. 10-21: S. Raveson; Apr. 23- 
May 5: W. E. Heitland; Apr. 24- 
May 5: E. Hoffman 
GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (120 E. 
57), Apr. 7-26: Conway 
HAMMER (51 E. 57), to Apr. 14: E. 
Le Bas; Apr. 17-May 5: T. Styke 
HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), to Apr. 
14: J. Follett; April 16-May 2: 
Photos 
HELLER (63 E. 57), Apr. 2-21: E. 
Chavez, B. Goto, B. Mandelman; 
Apr. 24-May 12: C. Alston 
HERVE (611 Mad. at 53), April: Cont 
Fr. 
HEWITT (29 E. 65), Apr. 2-21: L. Kelly 
HIRSCHL & ADLER (270 Park), Fine 
Paintings 
JACKSON (32 E. 69), Apr. 3-21: S. 
Boardman; Apr. 10-28: Group 
JAMES (70 E. 12), to Apr. 21: E. 
Pierce; Apr. 23-May 12: J. Billmyer 
JANIS (15 E. 57), to Apr. 28: W. de 
Kooning 
KENNEDY (785 5th), April: Western 
Legend, ptgs., prints, w‘cols. 
KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), Apr. 9-May 5: 
H. Trier 
KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), to Apr. 7: 
Van Der Kemp; Apr. 12-May 5: 
Art of Pioneer 


KOOTZ (600 Mad. at 57), to Apr. 7: 
Picasso; Apr. 9-May 5: G. Schneider 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), to Apr. 7: J. 
Peterson; Apr. 9-21: E. Levy; J. de 
Donato, H. Mathes, M. Wilner 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), to 
Apr. 14: K. Schrag; Apr. 16-May 
5: R. Laurent 

LIBRARY OF PAINTINGS (28 E. 72), 
Apr. 2-14: J. Lareuse; from Apr. 
17: Group 

LILLIPUT (231% Eliz.; Wed., Fr., 3-7), 
April: to Apr. 13: “One Day’s 
Painting”; from Apr. 18: 15th 
Spring Quarterly 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), April: Mod. Ptgs. 
& Sculpt. 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), Apr. 10-30: 
Ptgs. Sung & Ming Dynasties; to 
Apr. 9: Graphic Arts of Finland 

Mi CHOU (320B W. 81), Apr. 19- 
May 12: K. L. Wu; to Apr. 14: 
Chang Shu Chi 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), April 3-21: M. 
Sokole 

MILCH (55 E. 57), to Apr. 7: S. Lauf- 
man; from Apr. 9: J. Whorf 

MOND’ ART (719 Lex. at 58), Apr.: 
Old Masters 

MORRIS (174 Waverly), Apr. 4-21: 
Open Group 

MOSKIN (4 E. 88), to Apr. 21: 
Matta, Dubuffet, Giacometti, Za- 
nartu 

NAT. ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Pk.), 
Apr. 16-27: U.S. Painters 

NAT. ACAD. GALLERIES (1083 5th 
Ave.), Apr. 5-22: Amer. W ‘col. 
Soc. Ann‘l. 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), to Apr. 14: 
A. Riportella; Apr. 16-May 5: J- 
Callot 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Old Masters; 
Apr.: Eng. & Fr. Masters 

NIVEAU (962 Mad.), Apr. 9-28: D. 
Aronson 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Apr. 9-21: 
M. Parker; Apr. 23-May 5: F. 
Blumenthal 

PARMA (1107 Lex. at 77), to April 
14: R. Moir 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), Apr. 9-28: J. 
Miles; A. Kent 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), to Apr. 14: 
M. Citron; Apr. 16-May 5: C. 
Shaw 

PEN & BRUSH CLUB (16 E. 10), Apr. 
12-30: J. Turner, L. Tracy, A. Pierce 

PERDALMA (400 W. 23), to Apr. 7: 
F. Boswell 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), to Apr. 
7: R. Asawa; Apr. 9-28: A. Elias 

PERLS (1016 Mad.), to Apr. 14: M. 
Chagall; Apr. 16-May 25: Mod. 
Fr. Ptgs. 

POINDEXTER (46 E. 57), to Apr. 21: 
4 Young Americans 

REHN (683 5th at 54), Apr. 16-May 
12: Younger Ptrs. 

ROERICH (319 W. 107), thru Apr.: 
Cont. Artists of India 

ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), April 2-26: 
P. Heinemann 

ROSENBERG (20. E. 79), to Apr 7: 
Bonnard; Apr. 9-30: Fr. & Amer. 

SAGITTARIUS (46 E. 57), Apr. 2 
14: A. Duncan; Apr. 16-28: M. 
Bowromeo 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), from Apr. 
2: J. Gris; H. Laurens 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), to Apr. 7: C. 
LeClair; Apr. 9-28: B. Benn 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), to Apr. 14: 
K. Armitage; Apr. 16-May 5: M. 
Hartley, A. Maurer 

SCHAEFFER (983 Park), Old Mas- 
ters 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Apr.: Mod. 
Fr. Ptgs. 

SCULPTURE CENTER (167 E. 69), 
April 15-May 12: “Spring ‘56” 
SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), African 
Sculpture 





SELIGMANN (5 E. 57), Apr. 2-14: 
C. Kermes 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad.), Mod. Mas- 
ter Group 

STABLE (924 7th at 26), Apr. 9-28: 
N. Carone ; 

STAIRWAY (770 6th at 26); Apr. 3- 
23: C. Brown 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), to Apr. 19: B. 
Isquith; Apr. 21-May 11: Invit. 
Group Show 

TERRAIN QUARTERLY (20 W. 16), 
April 9-May 11: Surface & Depth 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. 
at 77), Apr. 9-28: |. Hamar 

TOZZI (32 E. 57), Med. & Renaiss. 
Art 

VAN-DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
Apr. 9-24: G. lvanov-Rinov 

VILLLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove), 
to May 4: Prizewinners 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), to Apr. 21: A. 
Davie 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Apr. _15-May 5: 
L. Iselin 

WELLONS (70 E. 56), April: O. Fried 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), April: Fras- 
coni 

WHITE (42 E. 57), to Apr. 14: H. 
Gibbs; Apr. 17-May 12: Skaling 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), to Apr. 21: 
Frasconi 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Apr. 5-May 
5: Gauguin; Apr. 10-28: P. Aizpiri 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Apr. 3-28: Ino 
Kuma 

WITTENBORN (38 E. 57th), to Apr. 
16; P. Vitali; Apr. 17-May 7: A. 
Hofmann 

ZABRISKIE (835 Mad.), to,Apr. 14: 
J. Sennhauser; Apr. 16-May 5: P. 
Adams 

NORTHPORT, N. Y. 

COUNTRY LIFE ART CTR., to Apr. 7: 

A. Lazuk; Apr. 8-28: H. Glezen 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
MUSEUM, to Apr. 15; Porter Art 
Treas.; V. Davis 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 
KAASTRA GALLERY, Cont. Ptg. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
MUSEUM, from Apr. 13: A. Maurer 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ART ALLIANCE, Apr. 27-May 31: B. 
Eisenstat 

JAMES MACK, Apr: Barton, Power- 
ton, Shepier 

MUSEUM, Apr. 13-May 31: Pila. 
Silver; to Apr. 29: Family of Man 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
MUSEUM, to Apr. 15: Chrysler Col- 
lection 
ROME, ITALY 
GALLERIA SCHNEIDER, Cont. Ital. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSEUM, Apr. 7-May 20: New Dec- 
ade; Apr. 12-May 20: Rosenwald 
Print Coll.; Apr. 6-30: The Mis- 
sourians 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

LEGION, from Apr. 7: 11 Dutch Art- 
ists; from ‘Apr. 14: Y. Johnston; 
from Apr. 21: T. Yokoi 

SFAA GALLERY, to Apr. 13: L. Ed- 
monston 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

RINGLING MUSEUM, April: Cont. 

Fla. Architecture 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

MUSEUM, to Apr. 22: W’‘Col. An- 
nual; Internat. Exhib. Northwest 
Printmakers; Kabuki & Noh Thea- 
tre Art; Apr. 28-May 27: Chrysler 
Collection 

SELIGMAN, Apr. 7-May 2: J. Nye, 
F. Chong 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


ART CENTER, to Apr. 13: A. Calder 
UTICA, N. Y. 


MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INST., 
to Apr. 22: G. Catlin; Art Club 
Annual 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

BADER, to Apr. 14: A. Zerega; Apr. 
16-May 7: P. Taylor, recent ptgs. 

PHILLIPS, Apr. 15-May 8; M. Graves 





SHIVA 


UNDERPAINTING WHITE 


NEWSPAPER 
UNION 


310 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York e MU 9.4700 
Albert L. Ramsay, Manager 

















